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buyers. One of our readers near Lowell, 
has attempted to reduce several tons of raw 


ers. 





GREEN RYE AND SCABBY POTA- 








bones by the Russian Professor's method, and 
we hope he will report the results of his ex- 
periment for the benefit of the Farmer read- 





THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 





During the past late winter months, Maj. 
Henry E. Alvord of Houghton Farm, made a 
tour of observation through the West and 
South, to study the present condition and 
future prospects of American agriculture. 


learned before emigration to a new home than 
after. The volume strikes us as a feeble ef- 
fort to show what inducements the State can 
offer to Northern white people to change 
their residence. Though the natural re- 
sources are both abundant and attractive, the 
work of development is largely yet to be 
done. To many, however, the climate will 








best condition for pear trees without being specially 
prepared for the purpose. The ground should be 
deeply and thoroughly pulverized. Trenching the 
ground two feet deep, and working in fertilizers to 
make it rich, makes a good bed for setting pear 
trees. Then the roots can extend freely in all di- 
rections, and find plenty of food upon which to 
feed. Mineral fertilizers are best. 

Col. Marshall P. Wilder, the veteran pomologist, 
onee said: “(Pear growers can scarcely go amiss, 


twelve, according to the character of the season 
and the nature of the soil, sowing takes place in 
October and November, the quantity of seed re- 
quired being about two bushels per acre. Irriga- 
tion is practised, the first watering taking place 
about a month after. Sowing, and this is repeated 
some five or six times. The harvesting takes place 
in March. Unless manure is applied the crop is al- 
ways small. In some cases, wheat is sown after a 


494; Massachusetts has 57,120 acres in corn, value 
of crop $1,175,340; Nevada has 10,000 acres in 
corn, value of crop $16,200. There are thirty 
States and Territories which are abead of Massa- 
chusetts in the value of the corn crop. The total 
value of the crop in the United States for the year 
1882 is reported to be $783,876,165, which is nearly 
double the value of any other crop. There were 
exported 40,586,825 bushels of corn, and 1,086,828 








FRUIT TRADE OF THE PACIFIC 
COAST. 

Of the dried fruit—raisin, prune, almond, 
walnut and other fruit- crop of California, 
one may form an estimate by a glance at the 
following extract from a recent report of the 
growing commercial importance ot that trade : 
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rye to be ploughed in the following spring in 
season to plant the next crop of potatoes. 
We judge that the ploughing in this case is 
cone quite early in the spring before the rye 
has made a very heavy growth, for the writer 
says that the rye rots immediately, which 
would not be the case if allowed to come 
into bloom before turning under. Viewed in 
this light, the experiment and its lessons do 
| not conflict with the conclusion reached by 
| others who have allowed the rye to occupy 
the land till late in the season before plough- 
it under. 
A crop of rye turned in when only five or 
six inches high, its leaves being then exceed- 
ingly tender, is very unlike a crop of several 





Editorial, 


OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION. 





third annual report of the Ohio State 
iltural Experiment Station, a pamphlet 
pages, has been received from Director 
RK. Lazenby. 
ents with wheat, corn, potatoes, small 
feeding swine. 


ts, vegetables, and in 


are also reports on insects, weeds, 
asses, &c., WC. 
s were examined and tested during the 

ir, and the station’s efforts in this direction 
brought about a decided improvement 

e selection and preservation of seeds, es- 

uly seed corn, and it is not impossible 

losses enough have thus been avoided 

pay the entire annual expense of the sta- 
The report of experiments in wheat 

ies sixty pages, and contains notes upon 


number of varieties. One of the re- 


able facts in this connection, is the rapid 

ise in the yield per capita, in the United 
States during the past few years. In 1850, 
was but 43 bushels, in 1860, it 

shels; in 1870, the total product 

» 3 bushels per capita; in 1880, it 

to 9.2 bushels, while last year, 


rop gave ten bushels to each in- 
or just double the amount required 


ynsumption. 


riments indicated that the bald wheats | 


re bushels per acre than the 
ed varieties, but the latter weigh heavier 
whel The average yield of the smooth 
ats at the station, was 28.8 bushels per 


The 


59.3 pounds per bushel, 


of the bearded, 27 bushels. 
th weighed 
while the bearded weighed 60.4 pounds. 
| iverage yield for the State is nineteen 
els per acre, and for the United States 
thirteen bushels. 

[he aim of the corn experiments was to 
among other things, the limit of 


e cultivation during the growing sea- 


[he results of the experiments for the | 


two years prove, beyond a doubt, says 
ctor, that the yield of corn is fre- 
by the too frequent and im- 


essened 


the cultivator; rightly used, its 


ilmost beyond computation. The 
the uncultivated plots was ex- 
and cracked open in many 
drought in August. There 


moisture, and the plants 
ed. Where the surface was 
red with the the 


ow on top, and an abundance 


harrow, 
were found from one to three inches 
w the surface. Root pruning in a dry 
isually harmful, while in a moist soil it 
have a salutary effect. 
rhe conclusion reached by the experiment 
that with corn, as with many other crops, 
cultivation should come before planting 
than after, and the after culture should 
the 


The Director writes us that 


re and more shallow as corn in- 
i S in size, 
interested, may secure copies of the re- 


addressing him at Columbus. 
PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS. 
letter from one of 


utely published a 
iders who had been making some ex- 
ploughing in green rye for ma- 

lhe field, after being ploughed, was 
th bone and potash and planted to 
rop was a practical failure, due 

t to the fact that the rye, during 

in autumn and early in spring, 


p the available nitrogen of the 
it in the undecomposed mass of 
turned under by the plough. 
well, in before the 


ts Horticultural Society, in allud- 


his lecture 


Details are given of ex- | 


Over 1200 samples of | 


tons per acre, of long, tough straw that would 
require all summer to decompose in. The 
heavy crop would also tend to disconnect the 
upper soil from close contact with the sub- 


soil, and thus prevent moisture from rising 
by capillary attraction, which in itself might 
be sufficient in a dry season to ruin any crop 
that might follow the rye. The New York 
man has never had scabby potatoes where 
green rye has been turned in, but Mr. Morse 
of Medway has had potatoes excessively 
scabby when grown after green rye ploughed 
In his case we are inclined to think that 


in. 
| the cutting off of the moisture from below 
| the heavy growth of undecomposed rye might 
ieee favored the development of the scab 
| disease, as it has been observed that’ hot, dry 
| soils appear to favor its development. We 
| do not, however, claim that very much is yet 
It is a 
subjéct well worthy of careful study and ex- 
We can destroy the beetles, 


known concerning scab in potatoes. 


perimentation. 
; and in ameasure escape the potato rot by 
| early planting and the selection of varieties, 
but the scab attacks all varieties, and shows 
itself more or less under a great variety of 
conditions. 





SECURING DURABLE TIMBER. 





For sills for buildings, for fence posts, and 
posts for grape trellises, and for many other 
| purposes, it is very important to have dura- 
| ble timber. An expensively painted fence 
| nailed to posts that will rot in a half dozen 
| years, is a piece of extravagance and absurdi- 
ty for which there should be no excuse. It is 
well known that the same kind of timber, cut 
at different seasons of the year, will in one 
case rot almost immediately, while in another 
it will be comparatively lasting. A white 
birch, cut in March or April, and left exposed 
to the weather without splitting, will by Au- 
gust often be so rotten that no axe will be 
| needed for dividing it into stove lengths, but 

birch bean poles, cut in mid-summer, we have 
| used two seasons, and then found them com- 
paratively sound, and so tough they would 
bend almost double without breaking. 

Dr. Fisher, the successful grape grower of 
Fitchburg, has his stakes for trellises all saw- 
ed from chestnut timber, cut in July or August 
It is aston- 


when the trees are in full leaf. 
ishing how quickly a tree cut in mid-summer 
and peeled will season, if left a few days with 
the leaves on to pump out the sap. Where 
the new growth of sprouts is of more ac- 
count than the lasting qualities of the tim- 
ber, the winter is a better time for cutting 
deciduous trees, but for securing durable tim- 
ber, or first class fuel, the summer is the 
better time, provided the bark is taken off 
and the leaves left on as we have indicated. 
We hope farmers and others who desire dur- 
able timber for any purpose whatever will 
make the experiment this summer of cutting 
| a few trees, at least, and note results. 








HOGS AND APPLES AT WHOLE- 
SALE. 





Mr. John Cummings of Woburn, is one of 
the largest breeders of swine in New Eng- 
land. He informs us that he has about 2500 
| hogs and pigs of different ages now in his 
pens, and that he annually slaughters about 
2000. Their chief food is milk and meal. 
The milk is the surplus milk purchased from 
Brigham & Rowell, milk contractors of Bos- 
ton, it being churned entirely without skim- 
ming. It costs less than a cent a quart. 
The meal is made from purchased corn ground 
on the premises. The hogs are all sold to 
John P. Squire & Co., and bring a slight ad- 
vance over Western hogs that have been 
brought over the railroads. Mr. Cummings 
has had no cases of hog cholera, and fears 
none, as he breeds his own stock, never pur- 





modity ? c. H. W. 


Buffalo, as far out as the Missouri river, and am 
now turning southward, to take in Kentucky and 
vrenaneeety-thedinlt Aine aad land at New Or- 
leans. It is a time year to study the 
country, and the people agriculturally, yet I have 
been able to see enough to re-impress me with the 
magnitude of the problem of American farming of 
the future. The waste, negligence and shiftless- 
ness which I have once more seen. are appalling, 
as well as the utter disregard of the condition of 
the land in later years. 
The plantation system of the South is hardly 
better than the scratching and cropping of the 
prairies, which ought not to be dignified by the 
name of farming. In the South a change is com- 
ing, smaller areas in ownerships and greater va- 
riety in crops. But the old ideas and methods gen- 
erally prevail. In the West, there seems to be, as 
yet, no idea that the natural fertility of the soil is 
ever to be seriously impaired, although their own 
statistics show that acreage products are diminish- 
ing. 
New England must yet take on the close agricul- 
tural economy of old England, and the West and 
South of the fature, in farming, will be something 
like New England and the Middle States of today. 
West and South will grow older and fill up. In 
the East we can never return to even our original 
condition, to say nothing of prairie fertility. With 
our constantly increasing population, we have also 
decreasing fertility of soil, over much the greater 
part of our immense territory. Turn to our agri- 
cultural reports, and see the enormous sale of our 
fertility, for that is what it is, to foreign parts. 
The great problem of farming for the future of 
America is, to handle old and worn soils; to con- 
serve what natural fertility remains, and to pro- 
duce economically, animal and vegetable supplies, 
without mortgaging the land for the holders of it 
in years to come. I believe our agriculture must 
be of the intensive and diversified kind, the country 
over. This, in the broadest sense, may, and should 
include specialties in single farms, and in small 
areas, but no such exclusive specialties as the cot- 
ton of the South, the grain of the West and North- 
west, and nowhere such exhaustive cropping as 
there. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





STRAW AND TURNIPS FOR SHEEP. 
Can we believe what chemists and learned agri- 
culturists tell us? One of the members of our 
Board of Agriculture advises never to feed roots 
with straw or poor hay, but that does not agree 
with my experience. I have kept grade Cotswold 
sheep on straw and low-land hay, and about two 
quarts of turnips, and they would be in prime con- 
dition when they went to grass. This year, I am 
raising twenty-eight lambs from twenty-one ewes, 
fed in this way until the middle of March, when I 
gave them good hay and some meal with their tur- 
nips. A few of my lambs have gained nearly a 
pound a day. I must believe my stock rather 
than the learned men. E. 8. D. 
Wttiumstuwn, Ve. 
Remaxrks.—Poor straw and poor hay are not 
the material to fully feed any kind of farm stock. 
Animals will live for a while on such poor fodder, 
but will grow thin in flesh meanwhile. The term 
“poor” is very indefinite, as there are many quali- 
ties of hay and straw below the best. The fault 
with these poor fodders is, that the proportion of 
albuminoids or flesh formers and fats is too small 
for the carbohydrates, or heat producers. If we 
give turnips with straw and poor hay, we are giv- 
ing more food that is deficient in albuminoids and 
fat, and so do not remove the difficulty, while, if 
we would give a small ration of bean or pea meal, 
or linseed or cotton seed meal, we would make a 
perfectly balanced food, and our animals would 
grow and fatten in winter, instead of merely living 
along and retaining the breath of life until spring 
brings the new crop of pasture feed. The reason 
that theory and practice seem to disagree in this 
matter, is probably because the theorists are talk- 
ing about very poor fodder, while the practical far- 
mer is feeding a pretty fair article of low ground 
bay, or straw that was not dead ripe when cut, and 
perhaps contains considerable grain that escaped 
the thresher. Turnips, too, have an appetizing ef- 
fect upon animals, and cause them often to eat 
more of other fodder than they would if the turnips 
were withheld. There is quite a difference, too, in 
the value of different varieties of turnips and other 
roots. The hard turnips are much better than the 
early, soft ones, which are nearly all water. 
The office of the “learned” agricultural investi- 
gators and teachers is to explain the relation of the 
facts which the practical man discovers. The in- 
vestigator is as useful, and is as much needed as is 
the man who merely follows in the beaten track of 
custom and habit. Unless our correspondent’s 
hay and straw are of pretty good quality, it would 
doubtless pay him to give a little grain to his sheep 
all the winter through, instead of waiting until 
near spring. 

FERTILIZER QUERIES. 

Which would you prefer, Darling’s, or some other 
brand of fertilizer, costing $45 per ton, or a mix- 
ture in the following proportion: 2000 Ibs. South 
Carolina Rock, (dissolved;) 350 Ibs. cotton seed 
meal; 12 bushels of hard wood ashes, or more of 
soft wood ashes to get an equal amount of potash, 
all costing $30 per ton? This recipe has been rec- 
ommended as being better than common fertilizers. 
If you think the readers of the New ENGLAND 
Farmer would be interested, should be pleased to 
have you discuss the subject. Which would you 
prefer without regard to price, the home made fer- 
tilizer I bave described, or the purchased com- 


Hillsboro Co., N. H. 

Remarks.—In the last report of the Massachu- 
setts State Inspector of Fertilizers, Darling’s Ani- 
mal Fertilizer, collected of Parker & Gannett, was 
found to contain by the Station rules for estimat- 
ing values, a valuation of $3152 per ton. His 


the farmers’ families have no pears, except such as 
they purchase, and very few are purchased, so that 
they are deprived of the pleasure of eating one 
our most delicious fruits. Every farmer should at 
least raise enough pears to afford an ample supply 
to his own family. In locations adapted to the 
growth of pears, they can be grown at a much 
greater profit than apples. Pear trees sometimes 
attain to a very large size. 

The Vincennes pear tree, described by Rev. H. 
W. Beecher several years ago, was about fifty 
years old. The girth ateone foot from the ground 
was ten feet, and at nine feet from the ground, six 
feet and a half. It had yielded 184 bushels of 
pears in a single season, and bore every year. 
The fruit was of good size, and tolerable flavor, 
ripening early in the fall. In Europe, pear trees 
are long-lived and attain to a large size. 
A recent writer says: “From tke Black Sea to 
Naples, the pear tree grows like an oak, and forty 
to fifty bushels per tree, is quite a common pro- 
duct. In Europe, they take a long time to dg 
everything, and they do it well. They very fre- 
quently plant the seed where they want the tree to 
stand. This gives a vigorous, hardy tree that is 
able to resist the attacks of insects and other 
troubles, and bear heavy crops of fruit for several 
generations.” Raising pear trees from the seed 
requires a long time for them to come into bearing 
—twenty years sometimes being required for the 
old varieties. Hence, probably originated the old 
adage that “he who plants pears, plants for his 
heirs.” By grafting our improved varieties upon 
good seedling stocks, fruit can be obtained in a few 
years. 

Pear Raising Profitable. 

Raising pears can made profitable. An instance 
of profitable pear raising is found in a report to 
the American Pomological Society in regard to the 
pear orchard of the Old Dominion Fruit Growing 
Company, located seventy-five miles below Rich- 
mond, Va., on the James River. The orchard 
contains 20,000 trees, 19,000 of which are Bartletts, 
and have nearly all been set since 1871. When the 
trees were planted, they were one and two years 
old, and were cut back to within a foot of the 
ground. They were cut back low to make them 
headed. Twenty or thirty acres are planted 
annually, with corn, as much more with peanuts, 
and the rest is sown with black peas, which are 
ploughed under in the autumn. This green ma- 
nuring, together with some marl, is all the fertiliz- 
ing the land receives. The company paid $12,000 
for the farm, and used $8000 in planting trees, and 
for other expenses. 
The first dividend was paid in 1880. The fruit 
brought $4000, which, with the balance in the 
treasury from the previous year. gave a cash divi- 
dend of twenty per cent on the $20,000 of capital 
stock. In 1881, 4000 boxes of pears were sold, 
with net return of $13,684, out of which a fifty per 
cent dividend was paid to the stockholders, besides 
ten per cent set aside for current expenses. Most 
of the trees had been set within the last eight years, 
and were still quite small. These are results which 
show that there is money to be made in pear rais- 
ing when a suitable location is selected, and the 
trees are well cared for. Sometimes a few pear 
trees will afford quite a profitable return for the 
space which they occupy. Thirty Duchess d’An- 
gouleme in New Jersey, commenced to bear when 
eight years old, and the first crop sold for $120; 
the second crop, $139.41; third, $156.17; fourth, 
$202.28 ; fifth, $267.49; sixth, $310.20; seventh, 
$705; making a total of $1,900.55. Many a man 
living in a village, has space enough on his lot to 
set thirty or forty pear trees. Such trees, well 
cared for, would, in a few years, afford considerable 
aid to a mechanic, or day laborer in meeting his 
current expenses. 

The Kind of Soil for a Pear Orchard. 
In locating a pear orchard, the first step is to 
select a suitable location, and prepare the soil for 
receiving the trees. A clayey soil or clayey loam 
is generally preferred for pear culture. Some va- 
rieties do very well on sandy land, but soil which 
has more clay init is best. In an address before the 
Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, several years 
ago, Mr. J. F. C. Hyde, an experienced pear cultur- 
ist, in regard to ine soil for pear trees, said: “The 
trees seem to flourish well on a heavy soil, whether 
of clay or loam, but all lands devoted to pear cul- 
ture should be drained, and thoroughly 
trenched or ploughed.” 
A report of the committee of the Essex County 
Agricultural Society of Massachusetts, in 1882, in 
regard to soil for pears, says: “The pear delights 
ina deep, rich soil, inclined to clay, or clayey 
loam; yet we often see very good results on a 
light, or sandy loam soil. Some varieties, as the 
Buffum, or Louise Bonne, do best in a light soil, 
while others, as the Duchesse and Beurre Diel, re- 
quire a damp, rich one.” One obstacle to the 
growth of pear trees in sandy soil, is the deficiency 
of moisture. 
A gentleman from Concord, Mass., at one of the 
meetings of the Board of Agriculture, gave his ex- 
periénce in raising pears on sandy loam. He said: 
“TI have quite a number of pear trees, and can raise 
ordinary fruit, but I have been exceedingly an- 
noyed because I could not raise just as good as 
anybody else. What the reason was, I could not 
make out. I had manured the trees enough; I 
had taken good care of them, and I got so out of 
patience that I let my trees go, and made up my 
mind some three or four years ago, that I would 
never set another pear tree; I would have nothing 
to do with them. But since water has been intro- 
duced into the town, I have an abundance of water 
in my garden, which is a sandy loam, and use it 
as freely as I please, and I have been able, the last 
two years, to grow some fine pears, and beat some 
of these men. I had everything before except 
water. I did not have water enough.” It will not 


low 


well 






of country, and newer lands took its place, the 
centre of wheat production moving further west- 


self located at about the western and 
limits. 


ially the Chambly and Laprairie districts, was a 
large grower of wheat, and the stiff, rich soil ap- 
peared inexhaustible in its fertility ; the end came 
however, and for years but little wheat has been 
grown, not nearly enough for home consumption. 
The former wheat area is now devoted to the pro- 
duction of timothy and oats, which require a less 
fertile soil, or rather a soil varying in some of its 
constituents from 


Setting. 
Many err in selecting large trees to plant. In- 
especially, generally prefer the 


transplanted without suffering severe injury to its 
roots, which it will require several years to recover 
from, while a small tree can be transplanted with 
its roots almost entire, and be made to grow 
right along without check to its thriftiness. A 
man of experience in this matter, remarks: “Many 
people are careful to select none but large trees to 
plant, thinking they will bear much sooner than 
small ones. If these could be taken up with all 
their roots, and quickly and carefully re-set, they 
would, without doubt, bear in a very short time; 
but in the way they are generally taken up, leaving 
all the top, they are apt to linger along for years, 
(if they live at all,) before recovering from the 
treatment. 
A moderate sized tree, with a vigorous, healthy 
growth, and plenty of good, fibrous roots, will gen- 
erally, in five years, be better than the large one 
transplanted as above; but for orchard planting, 
or for a hundred or more trees, we would advise 
not to take more than two or three years from the 


and the maintaining the separation. The spring 
crop lands give a wheat crop every spring, and lie 
_ fallow during the spring, and give a pulse or other 
crop in the rainy season: ‘The’system of ¢uitiva- 
tion is to plough, and cross plough as often as 
possible, then harrrow, sow the seed through a 
drill attached to the plough, and then plough it 
over again. 

In the central provinces of India the conditions 
of cultivation are widely different. The soil is a 
heavy black loam, which is known as “‘cotton soil” 
and is characterized by its intractable nature, so to 
speak. In these provinces the operations com- 
mence in April o1 May with a slight flowing, re- 
peated in July, and again if possible in August. A 
fourth tillage is given in September and this is the 
most important of all, and a final hoeing at the be- 
ginning of October is given preparatory to the 
sowing. The seed is sometimes sown broadcast, 
but is more usually drilled in by means of the or- 
dinary plough, with a hollow bamboo attached to 
the stilt, down which the seed is dropped by hand. 
The average yield of these provinces per acre is 
very low, reaching only to about eight bushels per 
acre. The cultivation of the soft varieties has in- 
creased in preference to the hard varieties, and this 





bud, but those of the very best selection.” The 
most rapidly growing trees in the nursery are not 
always the best for transplanting. Some experi- 
enced cultivators of pears say that they prefer the 
small, runty trees, which most people would reject. 
In the long run, they are more likely to make the 
best growth, and prove the hardiest and best trees. 
The trees should be carefully set as soon as pos- 
sible after removal from the ground. If both oper- 
ations can be performed the same day, or the same 
hour, so much the better. 

Cultivation and Care of the Trees. 
After the trees have been set, they must then be 
well cared for. The ground should be cultivated 
and well enriched for a few years, until the trees 
become large enough to bear. Whether it is best 
to continue cultivation after that period, is a dis- 
puted question. Some prefer to seed to grass, and 
keep the ground in good condition by top-dressing 
and mulching, while others continue the system of 
cultivation. If cultivation is practised, great care 
should be exercised to avoid injury to the roots, 
and especially the surface roots, which are very 
important, to ensure productiveness. The plough 
should not be run very near the trunk of the tree. 
When the ground is seeded to grass, the grass 
should be mown, and left to decay on the ground. 
It wi!l thus form a mulch, and also enrich the soil. 
If the trees are well cared for, not much pruning 
will be required. As soon as a shoot starts which 
is not needed, it should be rubbed off, and that will 
save pruning, and save inflicting wounds upon the 
tree. Generally it will be advisable to cut the top 
near the ground, so as to facilitate the gathering of 
the fruit, and avoid, to some extent, damage to the 
fruit by high winds. Under preper treatment, it 
is not difficult to raise pears. The pear tree is 
quite as hardy, and really longer lived than the 


than the apple, and with the exception of the 
blight, is less liable to disease. There seems to be 
no serious obstacle to widely extending the culti- 
vation of the pear. H. Reynowps, M. D. 
Livermore Falls, Me. 





For the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


BY H. BRADFORD STEPHENS. 


Wheat. 





For years past the wheat fields of this country 
have been moving gradually westward and west- 
ward until now at the present time the wheat fields 
of America are found in Dakota, Minnesota, the 
Red River Valley districts, and the province of 
Manitoba and the Canadian Northwest Territory, 
where Riel has of late been causing so much con- 
sternation and fear by his instigating the French 
half-breeds, and certain tribes of Indians to en- 
gage in rebellion against the Dominion authorities. 
The wheat grown up there is exceptionally hard, 
and in the Chicago Board of Trade or Corn Ex- 
change is usually called “No 1 hard,” this name 
having been specially coined to suit or describe 
this wheat, which is a Fife wheat. 

It is usually stated that wheat has been grown 
upon these prairie lands without any marked dete- 
rioration of fertility after years of constant crop- 
ping and cultivation. Such may be true in excep- 
tional cases, but is not true of these districts on an 
average. The yield of wheat is there kept up to 
the average, or increased by the increase annually 
of the area under cultivation, by the ploughing of 
new lands; each settler produces about the same 
quantity year after year. But this can not last for- 
ever. Years ago the Genesee Valley in New York 
was famed for its wheat and flour; constant cul- 
tivation and over cropping brought about a very 
marked decrease, so much so that wheat at length 
proved unprofitable as a farm crop in that section 


ward as the years rolled by, until today it finds it- 
northern 


Forty years ago the Province of Quebec, espec- 


that required for profitable 


apple qree. The pear.treevhas tewér insect enemies }. 


has been brought about by the European prefer- 
ence for the soft wheats. 

There is no occasion to fear that the wheats of 
India are going to drive all other wheats to the 
wall. The conclusions reached by experts who 
have tested and analyzed these Indian wheats, are 
that there is no probability of Indian wheats com- 
ing into demand for manufacture into flour with- 
out a liberal admixture of other wheats. They all 
possess in a marked degree the same characteristics 
of great dryness, and a distinct, berry, and almost 
aromatic flavor, inseparable from wheats grown 
in the soils and climates of the tropics. Also the 
flours are ricey, the texture of the breads is too 
close, and the crust is hard and brittle. But they 
possess qualities in which English wheats are very 
greatly deficient. Added to the dryness of the In- 
dian wheats, the thinness of the skins of these 
wheats, and consequent greatness of the yield of 
flour, must always place them as valuable adjuncts 
to other wheats for mixing purposes. The yield 
of flour of these wheats ranging from 76 to 80 per 
cent against 65 per cent in English wheat, and 72 in 
American spring wheat, is a valuable item in their 
favor. Thus they may be considered as affording 
a larger margin of profit both to millers and ba- 
kers than any other varieties of wheat. 

The area under wheat in British India is esti- 
mated to reach or amount to 26,000,000 acres, and 
the average product is 250,000,000 bushels, of which 
about 40,000,000 bushels are annually available for 
export. The cost of cultivation of wheat in India 
is so various that any figures given must be con- 
sidered as only applicable here, and these are not 
to be held as reliable. The cost is put at fifty 
cents a bushel at an interior market in India, which 
would make the cost laid down in London at least 
one dollar and fifty cents. 
In our Northwest the price of wheat has averag- 
ed for the past six years at about one dollar per 
bushel, and the average yield per acre has been 
about fifteen bushels per acre. But now in the 
Northwest attention is being turned from wheat 
farming to dairying, which I predicted several 
years ago would infallibly and inevitably be the 
case. The number of varieties of grass in the 
Northwest, suitable for forage, is very great, and 
the dairy interest ought to grow and prosper, and 
it most surely will if extended and alternated with 
wheat culture. Under this condition of things no 
fear need to be felt concerning Indian wheat pro- 
duction, limitless as may be and are the capacities 
of that “jewel of the British Crown” to produce 
wheat. There is a limit to the demand, as the mo- 
ment the supply exceeds the demand the price 
falls, and when the population of India is still in a 
state of semi-starvation they cannot become for- 
midable competitors in the world’s markets until 
that same Indian population learns to feed itself 
properly. 

A writer from St. Paul, Minnesota, who is very 
devoted to the Northwest, is of the opinion that, 
though he is told “that India and the Soudan, and 
all the rest of the world are on their way with their 
soft wheat to extinguish the ‘No. 1, hard,’ the low 
priced lands of the Northwest, where the high pric- 
ed No. 1 hard wheat is at home, will again come to 
the front, and the wheat belt will move on till it 
passes into and beyond the Valley of the Saskat- 
chewan, and reaches at last the line where frosty 
summers put their ban on its further progress.” 
All of which is very patriotic, but is not practical. 
The future of the Northwest does not consist in its 
wheat capacity, but in the introduction of systems 
of mixed farming. Wheat alone will not pay for 
any length of time. Wheat is a very valuable 
crop, and plays its part in agricultural economy, 
but the wheat grower soon learns, or ought to, that 
it must not be relied upon entirely. Wheat farm- 
ing in the Northwest as at present conducted is an 
attempt to get a good deal out of the land without 
making any returntoit. Such asystem cannot last 
ong. 





For the New England Farmer, 
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LIQUID MANURE. 
The question sf saving the liquids of all kinds 
produced on the farm is of much more importance 


stances. Long ago, Liebig himself showed that 
the butter present in the milk of the cow is much 
greater than can be accounted for by the scanty 
fat found in the grass or fodder she consumes, and 
that the wax produced by bees is out of all pro- 
portion to the fat contained in their food, which is 
chiefly sugar. Lawes and Gilbert have also shown 
that from every 100 parts of fat in the food of a 
fattening pig, 47.2 parts were stored up as fat dur- 
ing the fattening period. 

“Further examples of this transformation are 
seen 

“Ist. In the formation of adipocere, or the pe- 
cular fatty substances into which the albuminoid 
tissues of dead bodies are converted after burial. 

“2d. In the transformation of casein into fat in 
standing milk. 

“3d. In a similar transformation in the ripening 
of cheese. 





“In the second place, fatty matter undoubtedly 
plays, in certain situations, the role of tissue, and 
as such is indispensable to the integrity of the 
structures in which it is found. 

“This is the case with muscular tissue, gland 
tissue, and brain substance, in all of which fatty 
matter is essential. In the formation of the so- 
called adipocere it constitutes largely.” 

The above paragrapns are quoted from “Ziems- 
sen’s Cyclypadia of the Practice of Medicine.” 

Now, if the elements of food are subject to such 
transformations, how are we to compound a per- 
fect ration, unless we know the changes each por- 


tion of that food may make? How much bette: 
is the chemist’s laboratory for determining the 
value of cattle food, than is the stall? Calves 


have been made fat with skimmed milk for food. 
Perhaps enough of the casein in the milk 
changed into fat, to meet all the requirements of 
the calf. We would like to know how to treat the 
milk so that a portion, (or the whole, even, when 
desired,) of the casein may be turned into fat. 


was 


Perhaps we might be able to increase our butter 
yield by this process. A knowledge of the method 
of changing casein into fat might result in a rich 
cheese from skimmed milk without the aid of lard 
or tallow. y. F. ¥. 


Selections. 


BREEDING FOR SEX. 





A correspondent of the National Live Stock 
Journal says :— 


Six years ago, I had, as now, a large breed- 
ing herd of Jersey cattle, and, as the most 
profit was derived from heifer calves, I natur- 
ally read with interest, everything that came 
to my notice upon the subject of controlling 
sex, having, as an additional cause to stimu- 
late me to action, a large preponderance of 
bull calves constantly arriving. My attention 
was called to the Stuyvesant theory, which 
claims that service on alternate heats will pro- 


Of honey, until the year 1884, the greatest 

product was in the year 1878, when 3,000,000 
pounds were produced. Vast as this product 
seems, it was trebled in 1884, having no par- 
allel in any other portion of the world. The 
consumption of comb honey is confined al- 
most entirely to the United States, but there 
is no doubt that this article of food will be- 
come as common in England as in this coun- 
try, if transportation companies exercise pro- 
‘ogee in handling. California French prunes 
aave largely increased in production; also 
the German prunes, which, however, fall far 
short of the others. The raisin product has 
been much discouraged by the low prices of 
1883, which caused many vineyards to sell for 
wine, instead of making raisins. 
The growing of almonds in California, like 
walnuts, is an established industry, and it is 
believed that California will supply the whole 
country some time not far distant with these 
two varieties of nuts. Veanuts been 
shipped from California to the East, while the 
entire territory west of the Rocky Mountains 
has been supplied from that State. The heavy 
crops of apples in the East have operated as a 
paralysis on the transportation of the Califor- 
nia fruit, the « rops ot which have been large, 
but have met with little demand, 
dull trade, and the abundant supply in East- 
ern markets. 

Peaches have met with an Eastern demand 
for canning purposes, but the California crop 
was short, and left nothing to be carried over. 
The low prices of California plums, which 
were in large supply, brought this fruit in 
great demand, and the whole product of 1884 
has been marketed. Canners have bought 
up the light crop of apricots, the trade in this 
fruit being confined to the territory west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Little encouragement 
was given to the growers of figs and necta- 
rines by prices in 1885, and light 
the result; but all other California 
in the ascendant.—Shipping List. 
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SHEEP STILL PROFITABLE, 


The National Stockman and Farmer has the 
following sound advice for those sheep far- 
mers who have allowed themselves to become 
discouraged at the present low prices for wool 
and mutton :— 

The great project of the age in stock-rais- 
ing is cheapening the cost of production, 
whether it be the live animal, meat, or some 
of their contributions to the volume of trade, 
as butter, wool, etc. To sheepmen this ap- 
plies only to the production of mutton and 
wool, and the cheapening of the cost of these 
two products is of paramount importance to 
them in the present state of trade. A few 

years back the sheep business was profitable 
in almost any way in which it could be con- 
ducted, on account of the high price of wool 





duce alternate sex. I was using at the time 
two breeding bulls. One of them had sired 
more heifer calves, by a small number (up to 
that time), than bulls; the other, just the re- 
verse, in about the same proportion. 

The trial was begun in the spring of 1878, 
with thirty breeding cows, all having had 
calves previous to that time. A very careful 
record of service was kept during the whole 
year, and if, in any case, a cow had dropped 
a heifer calf, and I desired her impregnated 
for another, she was not served the first suc- 
ceeding heat, but was held over to the second. 
This course, it was maintained, would invari- 





and the high price of the sheep consequent 
thereon. 
wool has changed all of this, and mutton is 
also low as a natural sequence. The object 
now to be attained is the cheapening of the 
cost of the growing of the eat and mutton, 
and the most available way to do this is to in- 
crease the weight and quality of each. The 
sheep is yet susceptible of improvement, and 
it only remains for the flock owners to enter 
upon what is plainly their duty to bring about 
the great ultimatum—a profitable sheep. 

Sy er are in a position where they must 
either do this, or meet greater pecuniary re- 
verses than have yet befallen them. The man 





ably produce the end sought. All of the 
thirty cows were thus treated, and were suc- 
cessfully put in calf by the two bulls men- 
tioned. 

The result was that twenty-three of the 
calves were bulls and only seven were heif- 
ers. This satisfied me very conclusively that 
no reliance could be placed upon this theory. 
However, I did not entirely abandon the ex- 
periment, but took no special care to hold the 
cow back for the proper heat before serving ; 
but, beginning with first, after dropping the 
calf, made a record of the particular heat in 
which impregnation occurred. Occasionally, 
conception would take place by the first ser- 
vice, but by far the greater number of cases 
would extend over two or three heats and 
sometimes more. I have a table of forty-nine 
of these cases, resulting in twenty-nine bulls 
and twenty heifers; in other words, of forty- 
nine cows that were treated by the Stuy. esan 

theory to produce heifer calves, considerably 
more than 50 per cent bore bulls, thus entire- 
ly exploding the idea that sex can be con- 
trolled by this sort of management. 

I have tried other plans to gain this end, 
among them giving service in the beginning 
of the heat, and during the latter part. Both 
of these theories have their advocates, and 
men will declare that, in their own experience, 
if a cow is served the first hour of - heat, and 
impregnation takes place from that service, 
the invariable result is a heifer calf; others, 
equally enthusiastic, say the conception must 
be accomplished during the latter stages of 
the heat to insure heifer calves. 

Many breeders claim that the sex of the 
calf is determined by the condition of the ani- 
mal at the time of impregnation—if the male 
is sluggish and dull, and the cow the reverse, 
with desires high and full of excitement, a 








than is generally supposed, and the quality when 
saved is something surprising. Its value on ordi- 
nary farms is very nearly equal to that of the dry 
manure produced. I have a barn cellar 38x70 feet, 
with a cement bottom or floor, which slopes at the 
rate of one-fourth of an inch to the foot from all 
outside points to a cistern under it near the centre. 
This cistern is eight feet deep and seven feet in di- 
ameter, cemented and covered over with a large 


bull calf will be the issue. Adherents of this 
theory aim to produce the proper state of 
things by a stimulating diet to the bull and 
adverse course with the cow. 

But by a careful course of testing, and 
closely watching all these various theories and 
many more, with about the same measures of 
success as stated, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that nature has reserved for herself 


who, in place of being discouraged, sets stead- 
ily to work to make his flock profitable, will 
be adopting the one policy by which he may 
succeed, and be guarded against these peri- 
odical depressions which may visit us at inter- 
vals in the future. There is no doubt that 
the best flocks of the country are still profita- 
ble, although not so much so as a year or two 
back, whether they be mutton or Merino 
sheep; and it remains for the great mass of 
sheepmen to bring their flocks up to the high 
average of a few flocks which may be found in 
There is no use of say- 


every neighborhood. 
It can be done, 


ing that this cannot be done. 
and when it is, the flocks ought to be as uni- 
formly profitable as the herds of swine and 
cattle. 

A GARDEN WITHOUT WEEDS. 

If one would have a good garden it should 
be free from foul seeds. 1 think nine out of 
ten of the gardens among farmers are allowed 
to mature a crop of weeds the latter part of 
the season, and usually this is the result of 
carelessness After June, or when such ear- 
ly crops as Peas, Lettuce and Radishes have 
matured, no further use is made of the land, 
and as it has usually been manured in the 
spring, it grows a lusty crop of weeds, and 
fills the soil so full of seeds as to quadruple 
the work of cultivation of such plants as come 
up delicately, and which must be kept clean 
by hand. The evil of ripening a crop ot 
weed seeds is not short lived, for the 
will remain in the for many years and 
germinate when the spring opens. | have a 
one-fourth acre garden that I have not allow- 
ed a weed to go to seed on for twenty years, 
but it took five years of clean culture before 
could see much improvement in it, and it 
was ten years before the old seed in the soil 
ceased to give trouble. As an aid to keeping 
the garden free from weeds, plant everything 
in rows running the length of it, and put to- 
gether those varieties which will ripen about 
the same time. For example, one of the 
narrow lands or beds I speak of can be plan- 
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soil 


Now the extremely low price of 
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Fine Bone showed a valuation of $4288 per ton. 
Several samples of wood ashes were examined, 
showing greatly varying values. In one sample of 
leached ashes the potash was less than one per cent 
.79. In a sample of unleached ashes the potash 
found amounted to only 1.25, one and a quarter 
per cent. In another sample it was found as high 
as 5.06 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
terms “hard wood” and “soft wood” are of little 
value in determining or measuring the value of 
wood ashes. In the same report, Ground South 


ise gave it as his opinion that no . : ' ‘ 
wheat production. Wheat is very exhausting to 
land, and in the West, while land is cheap and 
new, our wheat crop will continue to be grown. 
But even in the Northwest the growing of wheat 
does not seem to be as profitable as many of the 
settlers desire, and they in consequence have been 
growing flax, than which naught is more trying 
and exhausting to the land. The Mennonites grow 
a very considerable quanity of flax, which yields a 
very good immediate profit. 
Wheat seems to grow to the greatest perfection 



















chasing from outside. The breed preferred, 
is the white Yorkshire. He says it is all 
nonsense to talk of large, small or medium 
Yorkshires, for he can produce either kind 
from the same stock, according as they may 
be selected and fed. An immense amount of 
rich manure is made from such a stock of 
hogs, and a large farm worked as a market 
garden, is in part enriched by it. 


be difficult for any one who wishes to set a few 
pear trees, to find varieties which will thrive on his 
soil whether it be clayey or sandy. Where pear 
tree raising is engaged in for profit, a soil well 
adapted to the business is indispensable. 
Location of the Pear Orchard. 

The locality for setting the pear orchard requires 
consideration. Some regard a northern slope as 
best, so that the trees will be less likely to be in- 
jured by the hot rays of the sun in winter and 


ted in early Peas, Lettuce, Spinach and Rad- 


the entire control of this matter, and that any r 
ishes, and these will all be past use in June, 


attempt to interfere with it or to produce cer- 
tain results at will, can end in nothing but} when the ground can be worked by horse 
disappointment. — till mellow. ‘Then follow with some 

ater crops, as Cucumbers or Sweet Corn. 
Another bed can be planted in Potatoes, and 
the middle of June, Hubbard, or some other 
variety of good winter Squashes planted, and 
a full crop grown. In my latitude, forty 
miles north of Cincinnati, the Hubbard Squash 
matures if planted the last week in June. If 


flat stone with an oval man-hole 14x20 inches cut 
through it. This stone lies flush with the bottom 
of the cellar, and all the liquids from all stock 
find their way into this cess-pool. The drain pipe, 
which conveys all waste liquids from the house, 
including sink waste, wash water, waste from the 
water closets, wash bowls and bath tubs, enters this 
same cess-pool. Now this cistern is filled full and 
has to be emptied from twenty to twenty-four times 
a year, making more than 150 hogsheads of liquid 


i dairy or cattle section can afford 
er good cattle food until it has 
through the bodies of his animals, 
reen crops are worth something 
they are worth more when first 





ROSE MILDEW. 


Monroe Morse, of Medway, writes us 
It is obvious from this description that the 


ing spread stable manure lib- 
fungus of rose mildew is preserved during the 


ra field of winter rye, and obtain- 


growth. About two-thirds of the 


Mr. Cummings is also one of the largest 
apple growers in the State, having an orchard 


Carolina Phosphate was found to be worth $12.21 
per ton. 
time in market about $30 per ton. 


Cotton seed meal is worth at the present 
With the above 


spring, and so that the blossom buds will be held 
back in spring, until the early frosts have passed. 


Col. D. 8. Curtis, in the Practical Farmer, says : 


at the northern limit of its production, for which 
reason our Dakota and Red River wheats are fine 


manure, which is worth as much as thirty-seven 
loads of barnyard manure. I pump it into a tight 
box, arranged with a sprinkler, that can be put into 


winter on decaying rose foliage, that for 
every infected rose leaf that is burnt, at 
least one hundred living spores, or seeds, 


nothing else is wanted, plant Sweet Corn to 
grow fodder for the cows, even as late as the 
last of August, for you will be more likely 







eee ee ee ee of fifty acres all in one body, of bearing age. 
A very large proportion are Baldwins, which 
he ships on his own account to England. His 
fall apples and windfalls are marketed near 
home. Although he has other business to 
attend to, he claims that his farming pays a 
fair return on the investment. Mr. Cum- 
mings’ farm is near the site of the original 


Baldwin apple tree. 


in quality, whereas the Indian and Egyptian 
wheats are less valuable and require considerable 
mixing with higher grades to produce a satisfactory 
quality of flour. I have grown the Black Sea 
wheat in a very cold latitude, and found it a fine 
quality, a great cropper, and valuable in every 
way. But all seeds are very frequently improved, 
or give better results, by being grown under entire- 
ly different conditions. 

The cultivation of wheat in India and Egypt is 
done under a system of irrigation, as might be 
supposed, and a curious feature of Indian cultiva- 
tion of wheat is the frequent number of plough- 
ings that are requisite, or supposed to be requisite, 
before sowing. In some districts five or six plough- 
ings are needed to clear the soil thoroughly of 
grass, &c., before the seed is sown. Elsewhere the 
land is only twice ploughed, but is harrowed half a 
dozen times, or even more, before the sowing takes 
place. Under the system of irrigation less plough- 
In some places wheat is the only 


































will be destroyed at the same time. It is, 
however, impossible to destroy or deeply 
bury all infected leaves; but, nevertheless, 
the more decaying material that is either 
burnt or deeply buried, the less spores there 
must be to invade the roses in the spring. 

If all gardeners would agree to one course 
of clear-headed action, the effects of many 
ailments of plants, like rose mildew, would 
be materially lessened. But if one gardener 
is intelligent and industrious, and another 
stupid and lazy, the innocent will always con- 
tinue to suffer with the guilty. 

We believe rose mildew is almost confined 
in its attacks, to roses, and this makes the 
pest easier to grapple with.—W. @. Smith in 
Vick’s Magazine. 


almost any cart or wagon, and haul it out and 
sprinkle it on my grass land. The quantity being 
so great I suspected a leak in the water pipes for 
the first six months, and kept up a close watch and 
thorough inspection to find it, but have become 
reconciled and satisfied that few families realize 
how much water they use, and that few farmers 
realize how much they lose by wasting their liquid 
manures. Ranrorpd WORTHING. 


figures c. H. W. can figure out the relative values 
of the fertilizers he proposes to use as well as we 
can. He should remember, however, that prices 
quoted at the Experiment Stations are usually the 
selling retail prices for goods at country stores, or 
delivered by dealers or agents to farmers at their 
doors. Where car load lots are ordered direct from 
manufacturers or their agents, a considerable dis- 
count is usually obtainable. It has been found 
over and over again, both by analyses and by ex- 
perience, that the highest priced fertilizers sold in 
our markets are with but few exceptions the cheap- 
est in the end, and the most economical to buy. 
The “recipes” for cheap fertilizers to be made at 
home, and which are sold by travelling “agents” 
are far too often unmitigated frauds, but until far- 
mers learn to figure out the value of a fertilizer 
from its guaranteed composition they will be sub- 
ject to the tricks of the unscrupulous. There are 
not many men in this world who are anxious to 


“It is conceded by most growers, that the best 
aspects for pear trees are northern slopes, where 
they will be less liable to the direct hot rays of the 
sun, at any time of year, especially in winter and 
early spring; as it is well known that the direct 
rays of the sun on the frozen trees is a most fre- 
quent source of destruction or injury to the trees. 
Sudden change from extreme cold. or frosty state, 
to that of hot sun, is far more severe upon trees 
than hardest freezing in mid-winter, or the hottest 
sun is in mid-summer. Another consideration of 
decided importance, is protection against early 
sprouting of the fruit buds in spring. Often, dur- 
ing warm, mild weather in the latter part of March, 
and early April, the fruit buds will begin to put 
forth, and get forward enough so that the cold, 
rough blasts, later in the month, destroy the buds, 
and prevent fruiting. Now, trees occupying north- 
ern slopes, get low, direct sun heat, and the buds 
are slower putting forth, and consequently, are less 


I'he remainder was cut for feeding, 
ble turned under by the plough. 
was then set to tomato plants, and 


benefit from the crop. 

One more point. Make all rows straight, 
not only because the garden looks better tor 
it, but much hand weeding is saved by it, es- 
pecially when Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, 
&ec., are raised.—Vick's Magazine. 


' 
to keep the land clean and you will get some ' 
; 


me no difference whatever could 
between the plat where a heavy 
was turned in and where only the 
The to- 
ived a dressing in the hill when 


ints were set out. 
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PRESSURE IN CORN PLANTING. 


was left to be ploughed in. 


1} 
ali Tece 





Green manuring, or 
green crops for ploughing in, 
a good practice where wheat growing 
pevialty, and where a crop of grain is at- 
pted only once in two years, but here in 

Y England, where cattle husbandry pays a 
olit, we had better feed our clover and 








For the New England Farmer. 


A FEW CORN STATISTICS. 


raising of 


A recent bulletin of the New York Experi- 
ment Station, in discussing this point, says: : 
Oftentimes corn that is planted early is put in 
the ground while the land is in a lumpy con- 
dition, and no pressure brought to bear to 
bring the soil in close contact with the corn. 
The open spaces thus left about the seed tend 
to retard, and under the varying conditions 
of heat and moisture, often destroy the ger- 
So marked is its influence j 


TO KILL USELESS SHRUBBERY. 








Corn is King. If the farmers of Massachusetts 
have been slow to render to their Sovereign the re- 
spect due, they have believed the Old Bay State to 
be outside the territory congenial for raising this 
crop, but thought that the place to raise it properly 
was in the great valley of the West. The Massa- 


If you have ashrub, herbaceous plant, or tree 
of any kind, that is difficult to kill, but which 
you wish to be rid of with the least amount 
of trouble and expense, do not attempt to 
kill it by cutting off at the roots at this sea- 





Spor anp Rust on Beans.—One of the 
greatest drawbacks in growing beans exten- 
sively, is the difficulty o getting varieties and 


rye be 


re turning it in for manure. 
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e@ The above are net prices for all advertising less 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS. 
rhe following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
tor the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England :— 
W. NYE, . «cccecec cc o eesEx Co., Mass. 
« « « FRANKLIN GO., MASs. 


KF. W. CHEEVER,... 
M. P. RICHARDSON, .. . WInDHAM Co., Vt, 
A. W. WINGATE,.... «. » CHESHIRE and 


HILLSBORO’ Cos., N. H. 
ESTER BARNES, ... .- » MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
ns without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
yo their label will always show how far they have 


paid up. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 
New subscribers who pay not less than one year 
advance, Will also receive, in connection 
with the New ENGLAND FARMER, twelve consecu- 
thly numbers of THE POULTRY POST, 
egantly illustrated, and thoroughly practical 
devoted entirely to the poultry interest. 
try Post is not an advertising sheet, but a 
timate publication, containing in each issue 
r more columns of just such practical in- 
breeding, rearing, feeding 


tion upon the 


ising, and marketing of poultry, as is needed by 


| useful to every farmer, and it will be furnished 
w subscribers on the above terms, without fur- 

r charge of any kind 

rHE POULTRY 


POST will also be sent, on 


Rifles from Montreal. Another Ontario bat- 
talion is already on the way. This is taken 
to mean that the government has more alarm- 
ing news than has yet been made public. At 
all events, General Middleton is evidently 
not prepared to storm the half breeds’ strong- 
hold, and intends to starve them out, harass 
them into surrender or await re-enforcements. 
How long a time any one of these three plans 
may require, there is no means of knowing 
accurately, as the most contradictory stories 
are afloat regarding the insurgents’ stores of 
ammunition and provisions. It is not known 
what has become of the steamer Northcote, 
but some suppose she has gone on to Prince 
Albert. 


THE BUSINESS SITUATION. 

The wheat question is exciting extraordi- 
nary attention just now, because of the effect 
which certain late developments in the wheat 
and flour industries may have on all classes of 
trade. Prices of grams varied last week, 
dropping as peaceful tidings came from Eu- 
rope, and reviving in sympathy with reports 
of damage to the growing crops and of dimin- 
ished acreage in consequence of the continua- 
tion of weather which has prevented planting, 
But making allowances for the fact that the 
wish of either bull or bear is father to the 
thought, it appears that the harvests will not 
be so far below the average as largely to ad- 
vance prices to consumers. 

As matters have stood with the farmers at 
the West for a year or so, the prices have 
been so unprofitable that they have been in- 
disposed to buy, except on the hand-to mouth 
principle, Let the grain markets reach a 
point where a profit remains with the pro- 
ducer, and some of that surplus will find its 
way into the hands of Eastern manufacturers, 
who, during the past twelvemonth, have seen 
their stocks of goods daily swelling in volume, 
or have been compelled to shut down in order 
to avoid further congestion. 

Another phase of the wheat problem is pre- 
sented in the action of Mr. Hecker, manager 
of the famous Metropolitan Mills in New 
































Is THIS POSSIBLE! 


Report comes that General Grant's im- 
proved condition is due to the fact that he is 
ane ‘simple vegetable preparation” for- 
warded by one of our consuls from South 
America, and sent him by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral! Is this sible! By an ‘*unauthor- 
ized” remedy ? Shocking! 

And yet, if this *‘simple vegetable prepa- 
ration” were owned and advertised by any 
one as a specific for this terrible disease, cer- 
tainly the Surgeon General would not com- 
mend it, nor would bigoted physicians pre- 
scribe it! 

Nevertheless, it is a fact that many of the 
best proprietary medicines of the day, as the 
late Dr. y. G. ‘Holland stated in Scribner's 
Monthly, were more successful than many 
physicians, and most of them, it should be re- 
membered, were at first discovered or used 
in actual medical practice. When, however, 
any shrewd persons, knowing of their virtue 
and foreseeing their popularity, secured and 
advertised them, then, in the opinion of the 
bigoted, all virtue went out of them! 

Isn't this absurd! 

We believe that a remedy, if properly 
made, is just as effective when put up, adver- 
tised and sold in bulk, as when doled out to 
patients at enormous expense by their physi- 
cians. 

Why not? 

If General Grant is getting better through 
a simple unauthorized vegetable preparation, 
where is the vaunted exclusive skill of the 
medical profession ! 

Apropos of the suspension of some very 
prominent members by the Medical Chirugi- 
cal faculty of Maryland, for endorsing adver- 
tised remedies, the Baltimore American 
(April 25,) says that ‘‘when a patent medi- 
cine goes on year after year widening its cir- 
cle of believers, it is a pretty fair evidence 
that there is merit in it. The regular doc- 
tors may ignore it, and expel any of their 
members who use it, but when they do so 
their action looks more like envy against a 
successful remedy than a true desire to protect 
the public. he failure in the Garfield and 
Grant cases, the American thinks, and prop- 
erly, has knocked professional pretensions 
higher than a kite. 


while the armies of any one of these nations 
could be readily supported by the difference 
in amount between their annual fire losses and 
our annual fire losses. 

We merely make this comparison for the 
purpose of showing the importance of the 
question. That fire losses in the manner we 
have them are not necessary, the experience 
of other countries and the experience of indi- 
vidual owners and certain insurance compa- 
nies in the United States furnish positive 
proof. We continue to suffer because we are 
careless, and in certain ways ignorant, in our 
methods of construction and modes of carry- 
ing on our business, and are deluded into the 
belief that, so long as we are insured against 
loss by fire, it is a matter of small concern to 
ourselves, and no concern at all to the public, 
whether our property is or is not burned. 

Until public opinion can be enlightened on 
this subject, until each individual can be made 
to perceive that is is his interest both to pro- 
tect his own property and prevent the proper- 
ty of his neighbor from being destroyed by 
fire, it will be hard to check the alarming 
growth of this evil. But if fire losses are to 
merease at their present ratio of growth, the 
time is not far distant when they will equal, 
nearly, if not quite, the annual savings of the 
American people.— Boston Herald. 





AMERICAN PORK ABROAD. 


It is well known to our readers that both 
France and Germany have, within the last 
eight months, issued decrees that virtually 
prevent American pork from having a footing 
there. Our Government has done consider- 
able in the line of arguments to have those 
decrees recinded, but, so far, nothing has re- 
sulted to prevent our loss of trade in that di- 
rection. At the present time a feeling exists 
among prominent members of the pork inter- 
ests, inand out of the Produce Exchange, 
that much will be done by Ministers McLane 
and Pendleton to remove the decree. 
Statistics show that our pork trade has 
greatly suffered since 1881, the year of the 
decrees. For the following figures we are 
indebted to the Bulletin ,which, upon exami- 
nation we find to be correct. Dering the 
year 1880 there was shipped to France from 
this country of pork and dry salted meats 67,- 

















York. He has decided to shut down for two 
to four months, and offers as a reason for this 
decision, the fact that the European markets 
are now supplied with flour ground at home, 
and are no longer dependent on the American 
mills. The methods followed in our mills 
have been imitated by millers throughout | 
France and Germany, and the proper machin- | 
ery, constructed on American models, has 
been made in German foundries and machine 
shops. 

Mr. Hecker’s position should enable him to 
see more clearly than the speculator or the 
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cisely the same terms, to our old subscribers. 


any subscriber now upon our list, who 


ut is, 
ivs for his FARMER for one year in advance from 


he Ist of the current month, will receive the 


twelve monthly numbers of the Poultry Post, 


t further charge. We are obliged to make 
s stipulation in order to have the subscriptions 

ith papers bear the same date, thus avoiding 
e errors on our own books, or those of the 


Poultry Post. 


farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 





city. 


H. H. ROSE, 
CARPENTER and BUILDER, 


oe 33 HAWKINS St., BOSTON. 


ASPARAGUS. 


We have on hand a large lot of prime quality 
ARCHANGEL MATS, 
expressly for tying Asparagus, ete., which 


ve shall sell at 400e,. each. 


ISAAC LOCKE & CO., 
07, 99 and 101 FF. H. Market, Boston. 


INSURANCE, 





orted 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, MAY 1, 18:5, $490,000.90 

8 us over Re-Imsurance,. . » . + + + + $280,000.00 

, in Cash Fund the past year,..... 23,000.00 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, ¢27,600,000 00. 
Total Liabilities, ¢ 205,000.(0 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 6) per 
on 5 yeare, 40 per cent.on3 years, and 20 per 


n . On all others. 
“as. A. HOWLAND, Pree’t and Treas. 
17 


Joun G. Moore, Sec’y pro tem. i 
AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


AND DEALERS IN 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c., 
Street, 


26 Blackstone Boston. 


AFrep. L 


ESTABLISHED 1856. 

WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 

Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wm. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAS. O. BROOKS. 


General Mutelligence. 


MOS KEYES. Kryes. CHuas. A. KEYES. 








PERSONAL. 
Gen. Grant has written a letter to bis pub- 
harles L. Webster & Co., in which 
es a statement published in the New 
to the effect that the work upon 
1k is done by Gen. Adam Badeau, 
(ren. Grant having furnished all of the mate- 


i nK \W 


of the idea in the memoirs as far 
Grant 


riai and all 
Gen. 


is they have been prepared. 
says he bas not only prepared himself what- 
ever rough notes were made, but has Cone the 
tire work of composition and preparing 
notes, and no one but himself has ever used 
one of such notes in any composition. 
Senator Dawes will start for the Indian 
Territory next week in company with Sena- 
tors Ingalls, Morgan and others to investigate 
the system of leasing Indian lands, having 
been appointed a committee for that purpose. 
The President bas declined the invitation to 
visit Atlanta during the sessions of the Com- 
mercial Convention to be held there during 


the latter part of the present month on ac- 








ount of his official duties. 
Col. Eliphalet Stone, an enthusiastic horti- 
ilturist and one of the early friends and 
workers for the establishment of the Massa- 
72d 
rthday on Tuesday last at his home in Ded- 
um. ‘The Colonel has been a bodily sufferer 


husetts State College, celebrated his 


m rheumatism for a few years past, but is 
tally bright as in his younger days and 
forgotten how to entertain friends with 
story. One of the regrets on the oc- 
on was the absence of his mother, a lady 
years. A few weeks ago the Colonel 
ed the 

A. lt. to the number of nearly a hundred. 
While Gen, Sheridan and his wife were out 


Dedham members of the G. 


iriving at Los Angeles, Cal., last Monday, 
their horses ran away. ‘The carriage was up- 

ind both were thrown out, but, although 
onsiderably shaken up, they were not seri- 
yusly injured. 

A Brussells dispatch says Mr. Henry Stan- 
ley has been appointed Governor of the Congo 
State. Herr Erwalde, Consul at Bombay, 
will be made Minister of Commerce, and Herr 
Neuss, Minister of Finance of that country. 

Mr. James Russell Lowell will remain in 
London until the end of July. He is at pres- 


ent arranging a series of receptions, at which 
he will introduce Mr. Phelps in political and 
social circles. 

The Military Order of the Loyal Legion of 
the United States, has re-elected Gen. Grant 
commander, 

Frank L. Scribner of Philadelphia has been 
appointed Assistant Botanist of the Agricul- 
tural Department at Washington. Mr. Scrib- 
her 18 a graduate of Girard College. 


Ia Economy 18 WeaLtu.—No woman really 

te ces economy unless she uses the Diamond 

rt hagl Many pounds can be saved every year. 

— your druggist. Only 10c, Simple to use 
ells. Richardson & Co., Burlington, 


THE CANADIAN REBELLION. 
(Quite 





a serious engagement occurred at 
Batouche last Saturday, and fighting has been 
going on in a desultory manner ever since. 
All the buildings about Batouche had been 
burned except the church and school-house. 
General Middleton would not allow these to 
be shelled, as the priests, nuns, women and 
children are sheltered there. The occupants 
have been notified, however, to leave, and 
buildings will be shelled as the enemy 
take advantage of the protection they afford. 
General Middleton has called for more troops, 
me “ight companies of volunteers and the In- 
fantry School Corps have been ordered up 
‘rom New Brunswick and the Prince of Wales 


these 





| scription,” a remedy to which thousands of women 


jobber, just how matters in his trade are mov- 
ing. But the figures of our foreign trade in 
flour do not yet show that there has been a 
falling-off in shipments. Thus there have 
been sent abroad from New York alone, in 
the eight months ended May 2, 6,301,040 
barrels, against 5,278,000 during the corre- 
sponding period, 1883—S4. 

Encouraging reports of revivals in various 
trades are circulated. More wool has been 
sold in Boston since the year began, by thirty- 
eight per cent, than in the same time last 
year. The factories which use this material 
are well supplied with orders. It is confi- 
dently asserted that more dry goods are pass- 
ing into the hands of consumers than dealers 
are generally willing to admit. On the other 
hand, the shoe sales in Boston last week, 
footed up less than in the same week of any 
of the last three years. 

There has been a peculiar activity in the 
steel and iron trade, due, it is thought, to the 
possibility of a strike in the Pennsylvania | 
mills. ‘The question of the continued employ- | 
ment of puddlers is still unsettled. But it is 
hardly to be expected that the managers of 
mills will surrender any labor-saving process, 
such as the use of steel for various articles, 
at the command of the amalgamated associa- | 
tions. | 

The reports from the cotton fields indicate, | 
on the whole, increased acreage, and point to 
a crop fully up to the average. The trunk | 
lines are still at war, and whoever wins in a | 
contest accomplishes a victory at a severe 
cost. In the money marts, rates to borrowers 
continue low, the supply of money being very 
large.— Transcript. | 





Tue only land from which the total phase of | 
the solar eclipse of September 8 can be seen is New 
Zealand. ‘The totality lasts only two minutes and 
a half. An expedition will be sent from Melbourne | 
to observe it. | 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢.,50¢.&$1 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap hea's & beautifies, 25c, 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!s Corns & Buntons 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. | 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ _ 
Deaun’s Bheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, | 
ly7 
Ir is said that farmers in the interior of West | 
Virginia have suffered much loss recently from the 
ravages of wolves and eagles. Hungry birds ot 
prey have carried off over a thousand dollars’ worth 
of sheep and other smal! stock in Clay county. 


Wat a CHanGce! A few short weeks ago that 
young girl was the personification of health, vigor | 
and beauty. The blush upon her cheeks rivalled 
that of the rose; her step was light and buoyant, 
her every movement was a revelation of perfect 
physical health. Yet now she is pallid and hag- 
gard, and her superabundant vitality has given | 
place to a strange dulness and lassitude. What | 
has caused this change? Functional! irregularities, 
which can be cured by Dr. Pierce’s ‘Favorite Pre- 


| 


| 


today owe their lives. All druggists. 


In Harlem, N. Y., lives a family whose fortune 
was swept away in the duwnfall of the Marine 
Bank. A daughter, seventeen years old, is earn- 
ing $4 a week, doing plain sewing for a dress- 
maker. Ward and Fish pay $15 a week apiece for 
good board at a special table in Ludlow-street jail. 

Every WoMAN IN THE LAND owes it to herself 
and family to take care of her health. When she 
finds her health failing, and debility and weakness 
undermine her strength, her surest and best rem- 
edy is Kidney-Wort. It builds up the ——- 
health, keeps the secretory system in perfect orde 
regulates the Kidneys and Bowels, and enables 
these important organs to perform their natural 
functions in throwing off the accumulated impuri- 
ties of the body. 

Tue milk crop in England is now £30,000,000, | 
or about $150,000,000. This is more than the value 
of the wheat crop, and the disproportion increases 
yearly, as the tendency is to stock feeding rather 
than to grain growing. 

Tuey are clean, sweet and thorough in action, | 
cure pain, strengthen weak parts and act instantly. | 
Call for a Hop Plaster and get it. 25c. all dealers. | 

Tue existence of pleuro-pneumonia in Missouri 
is causing alarm all over that State. The Gover- 
nor has been requested to convene the Legislature | 
for the purpose of adopting measures for prevent- 
ing its spread. 


Tuis is the best season in which to purify the 
blood, and Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier. 100 Doses One Dollar. 

Tue new clock in the Board of Trade Building 
in Chicago weighs ten tons. It is made of bronze, 
iron and steel. The pendulum alone weighs 750 
pounds. The bell weighs 4500 pounds more. ‘The 
dials are ten feet ten inches in diameter. 


Costiveness is the primary cause of much dis- 
ease. Dr. Henry Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters will 
permanently cure costiveness. Every bottle war- 
ranted. 4tl8 

Butternut wood is largely used for making 
shoes to wear in breweries and other damp places. 
Butternut is a beautiful wood for other uses, es- 
pecially for interior cabinet work. ‘The color mel- 
lows with age into a rich yellowish brown. 

“Fire-PROOF PAPER May BE MADE,” says a 
scientific exchange, “‘from a pulp, consisting of one 
part vegetable fibre, two parts asbestos, one-tenth 
part borax, and one-fifth part alum.” Itis a pity 
that such facts as the one following cannot be 
written, printed or otherwise preserved, upon some 
sort of indestructible paper. “‘My wife suffered 
seven years and was bed ridden, too,” said W. E. 
Huestis, of Emporia, Kansas, ‘ta number of physi- 
cians failed to help her. Dr. Pierce’s ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ cured her.” Ali druggists sell 
this remedy. Everybody ought to keep it. It only 
needs a trial. 

Tuexe is an immerse rocking stone in the 
woods about seven miles from Halifax, N. 8., 
which can be rocked almost as easily as a cradle. 
It has but few visitors, not many Haligonians even 
having seen this natural curiosity, although situ- 
ated in their immediate vicinity. 

Know Tuyse_r, by reading the “Science of 
Life,” the best medical work ever published, for 
young and middle-aged men. lyl4 

A runp for the support of the families of the 
Halifax battalion which has gone to aid in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion in the Canadian North- 
west has been started in Halifax. 

Impvse Bxioop.—In morbid conditions of the 
blood are many diseases; such as saltrheum, ring- 
worm, boils, carbuncles, sores, ulcers, and pimples. 
In this condition of the blood try the VecrTINE, 
and cure these affections. As a blood purifier it 
has no equal, Its effects are wonderful 

Tue climate of Iowa is reported to be changing 
because farming has removed the tall, dense prairie 
grass and dried up the ponds and reservoirs of 
water that formerly abounded. 


FIRE LOSSES. 


The steady increase in the amount of loss 
by fire in this country makes it necessary that 
public attention should be turned to the work 
of correcting this serious and growing evil. 
The margin of wealth that is saved from the 
production of each year, after the consump- 
tion of each year has been deducted, is alto- 
gether too small to make the destruction of 
tens of millions of dollars’ worth of property 
by fire a matter of indifference to any member 
of the community. 

The less surplus wealth we have, the less 
there will be to divide, and the thousand mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property that has been 
burned up in this country during the last ten 
years, if it was now in existence, would make 
an appreciable difference in the physical well- 
being of almost every American man, woman 
and child. By the laws of trade, these losses 
spread themselves out, so that, directly and 
indirectly, all are affected by them. 

One frequently hears it said that the gy 
of France, Germany, Austria and Italy are 
heavily taxed for the of sustaining 
immense standing armies ; but the fire losses 
in these countries are relatively insignificant, 








| President of the United States to prevent the 


| tions from France and Germany, and those 


| those who want more anxious to obtain. 


| Journal. 


| cheese till recently, 
| une, *‘was that made from milk which had pipes, and salt water is churned about and 


butter. The centrifugal process takes out four 


| will be dumped into the river because nobody 


| campaign had virtually been abandoned and that 


| troops would be withdrawn as soon as the Nile 
| Efforts will, however, be made to establish an ad- 


| ministration in the province of Dongola, and to 
| complete the Nile railway as a commercial enter- 


| orders for the transfer of the soldiers have been 
| canceled. 


| was defeated in the House of Commons on Monda 


Sut this is not a singular instance of un- 
rofessional power over ‘‘incurable diseases.” 
hat ‘alan vegetable preparation” now 

everywhere known as Warner's safe cure, 
was once an authorized remedy; was pro- 
nounced a ‘‘god send” to the vac SP profes- 
sion for the cure of kidney and liver disor- 
ders, malaria, general debility, spring feeble- 
ness, female irregularities, etc., by many 
leading physicians, but when the formula was 
fully pertected, and the medicine was put up 
in bulk and advertised so that every sufferer 
might know of it and treat himself, then the 
profession turned upon it and let their pa- 
tients die rather than to use it! 

This is certainly a strange proceding, but 
it is on a level with all the rules and regula- 
tions of a code which has gone so far as to 
forbid a physician displaying beyond a cer- 
tain size his name and profession upofi his 


965,586 pounds, and during the year 1881, 
the year of the decree, 70,002,856 pounds 
were’exported. Inthe next year, however, 
our shipments declined enormously, the total 
French ports taking 5,607,885 pounds, a loss 
of 64,000,000 pounds. In 1883 the decrease 
went on, the shipments to France being 362,- 
921 pounds, and last year they reached only 
2,976,567 pounds. Germany’s prohibitive ac- 
tion was equally significant. In 1881 our ex- 
ports to Germany were upwards of 43,000,- 
000 pounds; in 1882, less than 5,000,000 
pounds, and last year they dwindled to 3,- 
240,233 pounds. Nor has the effect of the 
decrees ended here. Pork dealers allege 
that this unwarrantable suspicion of the health- 
fulness of our pork was extended by these 
unjust discriminations to other countries, and 
had a damaging effect. In 1881, for instance, 
England took 578,000,000 pounds; in 1882, 


2 ' 
444,000,000 pounds; in 1883, 296,000,000 sign. Pg f 
pounds, and in 1884, when much of the wrong fight! the world moves, and merit wins the 


impression had been removed, 335,000,000 
pounds. 

At the last session of Congress a bill was 
presented which provided for the inspection 
of live stock, hog products, and dressed beef 
for export; and which also gave power to the 





ARTIFICIAL ICE IN THE SOUTH. 

There is not now a city of any size in the 
South without its manufaetory, and ice can 
be had at retail for $1 to $1.50 per hundred 
pounds. No Northern ice can find a market 
except along the seaboard. Lumps of North- 
ern ice and cakes of artificial ice have been 
placed side by side in the sun, and in each 
instance the artificial lasted much the longest. 

There are two processes of manufacture, 
but we will take the simplest, which is called 
the ammonia process. The building may be 
an old barn or rough shed, and the engine of 
from ten to twenty horse-power. As wit- 
nessed in a Georgia town, the water was 
pumped from a canal, and it was too muddy 
for a fish to live in. Fill a barrel with it to 
stand over night, and there would be two 
inches of mud in the bottom of the barrel the 
next morning. The water is first pumped 
into a large condenser and is there purified 
and passed to condenser number two. It is 
again purified, and is then pumped into the 
baths. Each bath is a huge square bin, pro- 
vided with apertures for holding ninety-six 
tin moulds. ‘These moulds are sixteen inches 
long, eight wide and four thick, and are open 
at the top. Each can, when filled with water, 
is placed in the bin in a compartment by it- 
self, and a large lid shuts down over all. As 
the water reaches the moulds it is so clear 
and transparent that you could easily per- 
ceive a grain of sand at the bottom of the 
_— Skim | can. ‘Through the bins and around the cans, 
says the Chicago Trib- | ammonia gas is constantly circulating in 


importation of any human food or drink 
adulterated to an extent dangerous to the 
health or welfare of the people of this conn- 
try. This bill, it was said, was a compromise 
between two extreme parties—those who be- 
lieved in retaliation by prohibiting importa- 


who held that a passive policy should be 
adopted, in the hope that the people of these 
countries would demand our cheap hog pro- 
ducts, and compel their statesmen to remove 
their prohibitive decrees. 

The farmers and business men of this coun- 
try are greatly interested in this matter, and 
know, (or should know,) that the best of our 
products must be sent abroad if they are to 
receive the attention of the consumers. If 
France or Germany want our goods, time will 
settle the question, because prohibition makes 
We 
do not know that the new ministers can do 
more for us than those who previously repre- 
sented us; but if they can, let us give them | 
all the help and encouragement possible, in | 
an honorable way we can.—N. Y. Mercantile | 








Poor Srurr.—‘‘The poorest kind of skim 


previously yielded up about three pounds of | kept in constant motion by means of paddles 
worked by machinery. 

It takes seventy pounds of salt to make a 
‘*bath” for three bins holding 288 moulds, 


and it is renewed once a week. One barrel 


or four and one-half pounds of butter from 100 
pounds of milk and then makes cheese out of 
the latter. The result is a ‘cheese’ that will 
not keep. It goes to pieces in about thirty | of ammonia will last a small factory about ten 
days, and long before the end of that time is | days. Let the factory start with all the 
only poor trash at the best. There are many | moulds full of water, and it is only about half 
thousands of boxes of the stuff now in the | an hour before the men begin to take out ice. 
South which cannot find a market, and prob- | The moulds are lifted out of the bin and car- 
ably not less than 15,000 boxes more which | ried to a vat of hot water and dipped. This 
loosens the ice and it is flung on a table. 
Each cake weighs twenty pounds, and three 
of them are placed together to freeze solid. 
This makes a cake sixteen inches long, twelve | 
inches thick, and twenty-four inches wide. 
It is so perfectly clear that it reflects your 
image like a glass, and you can read news- 
paper print through three feet of it. There 
is the engine pumping up the muddy water at 
one end of the old building, and the men 
handling the purest, nicest ice ever seen, at 
the other, while between them are only a few 
tanks and pipes.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





will eat it, and it is of no value even as ma- 
nure.” 


The World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DES- 
PATCHES. 


Great Britain. 

The Government has achieved “peace without 
honor” all round. Inthe Hpuse of Commons on 
Monday, Mr. Gladstone announced that a satisfac- 
tory arrangement had been reached between Eng- 
land and Russia regarding the Afghan boundary 
dispute, without calling in any arbitrator. A simi- 
lar announcement was made by Earl Granville in 
the House of Lords. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Hartington, 
Secretary of War, announced that the Khartoum 





Prosreriry, sut NO Boom.—There are 
more people within the limits of the United 
States, than at any previous time in the his- 
tory of the country. The growth of popula- 
tion means the growth of consumption. 
Then, goods are cheap. Products are below 
the cost of production, if we measure by 
former scales, but scales are being reduced 
as improved machinery is brought into use. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. We 
see evidence of this on every side. The con- 
sequence is that the cost of living has been 
Orders have been issued to stop the purchase of solieat Upon the whole, a half dollar goes 
eee meer > Sat me ihe Bone SS farther in buying clothing than a dollar did 
Spatc ot § s y . . . 
eamers that had been chartered to convey troops twenty years i And the cheapness Causes 
from England to India have been released, and the more free buying, It causes more building, 

too. There were more houses built in the 


United States last year, than in any former 
A vote of censure on the policy of the Govern- year, and there will be more houses built this 
ment in the Soudan and in the Russian difficulty, | Y°4T than last year. This would be conclu- 
sive evidence of growth and progress, but for 
i the idea that has taken hold of people that 
there is no evidence of prosperity unless there 
is evidence of a boom—an opportunity, in 
other words—to make a fortune in a single 
year. War-time speculations bottomed this 
sort of business; and, though a new genera- 
tion has grown up, we have not outgrown 
The trial of James G. Cunningham and Harry this idea of swift accumulation.— Cincinnati 
Burton on the charge of treason-felony for alleged | Commercial Gazette. 
complicity in the dynamite outrages at Westmin- | —— : 


ster Hall and the Tower of London was begun in Business Notices. 


that cityon Monday. The evidence submitted was 
a repetition of that elicited atthe preliminary ex- 
Scrofula. 
A medicine that destroys the germs of Scrot 


amination. 
ula and has the power to root it out is appre- 


Wady Halfa would be made the most advanced 
position as a permanent defence of Egypt. The 


rises, which would be in the latter part of May. 


prise. 


Everything seems to show a most de- 
cided back-down on the part of the government. 


by a vote of 290 to 260, the Parnellites voting wit 
the minority. 

It is now an open secret that practical home rule 
for Ireland is not far off. The arrangement will be 
probably a central Irish council, with a formal resi- 
dent representative of the Queen. This is of course 
impossible with the present Parliament, but it is 
likely the government wiil make some such an- 
nouncement of their intention if re-elected 








The bust of Coleridge, the poet, was unveiled in 
Westminster Abbey last Thurday, U. S. Minister 
Lowell delivering the eulogy. 
: Russia. ciated by the afflicted. The remarkable cures 

It is reported at St. Petersburg that the orders of men, women and children as described 
for the despatch of troops to the Transcaspian ter- by testimonials, prove 
ritory have been rescinded. The troops, however ’ 
will still be held in readiness. The military organ, HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 
Svett, expresses discontent at the settlement of the a reliable medicine, containing remedial 
Anglo-Russian difficulty, and proposes a partition agents which eradicate Scrofula from the 
of Afghanistan between Russia and England, the blood. Que hundred doses for $1.00. Sold by 
boundary line to be the Paropamisus Mountains. all dealers. C. L Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass 

The Novoe Vremya continues to give accounts rr 
of extensive war preparations. It is reported that b] ” 
Russia has forbidden the employment of English- Dr. Swett Ss Root Beer. 
men in forts in Afghanistan. Quantities of gun- pam gy ay a  Wistes 
ve ond and Age Ps —s — ne a acts mild! and beneficially on the Stomach, Liver and 
coaling stations. Work continues on the Constadt | Kidneys, Package to make 5 Gallons 25 cts., by mail 6 
fleet. A railway plant, which had been collected | cts extra. 4 packages $1.00 prepaid. Prepared and 
for a Russian line from the Caucasus to the Black | put up at the NEw ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 
Sea, has been diverted to the construction of a | 245 Washington St., Boston. 
strategic line from Viadi Kavkaz to Petroffski, on |  13t16 GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Prog. 
the Caspian Sea. It is reported that a permanent 
garrison of 5000 men is to be stationed at Sebasto- 
pol. 
The Governor of Eastern Siberia reports that 
bands of armed Chinese have crossed the Russian 


frontier and surprised several Cossack villages. 
The extent of the depredations is not stated. 


Germany. 


The Reichstag is expected to close its session 
this week. During the debate of Saturday on the 
bill to forbid Sunday work, Prince Bismarck said 
in his opinion the question of regular working 
days was more important. Though be himself was 
not in favor of a law forbidding work on Sunday, 
if he thought workingmen really wished it he 
would advocate the measure. The Reichstag bas 
voted in favor of the proposal to make the duty on 
wheat three marks. 


General Items. 


The Swedish government has placed torpedoes at 
both entrances to Faro Sound. The northern en- 
anaes ms been closed, but the southern is accessi- 
ble to pilots. 

It is announced that France has made fresh an- on Hf nn Bony oh aeah F., witew of the inte 
nexations on the southwest coast of the Red Sea | “In Brookline, May 4, Rachel A. Cushing, 78 yrs. 
and south of the present French positions at Obok. In Charlestown, May 5, Mrs, Fannie Lord, 83 yrs. 
The new acquisitions are said to include the port of | _ In Charlestown, May 7, Mary A., widow of Gardner 
Doungarata, and comprise a vast territory peopled | M. Smith, 71 yrs. gi 
by two powerful tribes. es Jamaica Plain, May 1, Mrs. Mary S. Lucas, 74 

A despatch from Calcutta says: “The news of . . 
the peace arrangements has created dismay here. Mi nhodon oye ay 6, Elisa A., widow of Capt. Elishs 
Peace so obtained is considered d us and hu- In Lexington, May 8, Oliver W. Kendall, 79 yrs. 8 
miliating. The reports which reach here from the | mos. ° 
northwest provinces and from Afghanistan agree | In Lowell, May 8, Jacob Robbins, 86 yrs. 
in representing the vacillation of the Ministry as | 1m Malden, May 3, John Marsh, 80 yrs. 9 mos. 
ruinous to British prestige.” In _— = 6, Thomas Shanley, 75 yrs. 

The bounties given to home manufacturers of su = Melrose, May 5, Mr. Jacob Kimball, 77 yrs. 10 

In Natick, May 6, Mrs. Mary Springer, 87 yrs. 5 


gar have been abolished by the Belgian govern- 
mos. 
In New Bedford, May 2, Mary F., widow of the late 
ard, mos. 





| Marriages anil | Deaths. ; 


MARRIED. 


In Chelsea, May 6, by Rev. C. P. H. Nason, Thomas 
z Mayo to Carrie J., daughter of Mr. William 8. 

enry. 

In Bewtarypert, May 4, by Rev. H. E. Mott, Joseph 
Shute of West Newbury to Miss Emma J. Noyes of 
Newburyport. 

In Newton Centre, May 5, by Rev. Edward Braislin, 
Williar. H. Pitkin of Boston to Mabel, daughter of 
Hon. Henry 8. Washburn. 

In Revere, April 30, by Rev. L. A. Freeman, W. H. 
Proctor to Miss Georgia E. Garvin, both of Revere. 

In Salem, April 30, by Rev. E. B. Wilson, James 
— of East Cambridge to Miss Hattie G. Lord 
of Salem. 





DIED. 


In Boston, May 7, Mary Kahler Martin, 89 yrs. 
In Boston, May 10, Deborah B., widow of Nelson 
Pearce, 81 yrs. 5 mos. 


ment. 
El Mahdi has met with fresh defeats in the Sou- 


dan, and the remnant of his forces have retreated | Benjamin C. Ward, 70 yrs. 6 mos. 

to Abu Haraz. In F >t aa May 5, Abigail, wife of Joshua 
The Belgian steamship Helvetia, after strugglin, . 

for more as woek for a passage throug! the oe... oe oe Pratt 8 ye Mary ary W.., widow of the 

ce sank on y coast of C \ ( i 

5 ee eee ape aan Roxbury, May 5, Gray Randall, 75 yrs. 2 
The latest advices from Iceland show that the In Somerville, May 10, Mrs. Emeline Saroni, 71 yrs. 


first of the April avalanche were not - | 5 mos. 
fteen reli their occupants, Fe Wellesley, May 7, Lather Horr, 0 


In H fe, May 2, Dr’ John De Wolfe 


— ew Advertisements, 
Conn. Experiment Station’s 


ANALYSES OF 


DARLING’S 


ANIMAL FERTILIZER, 


—AND— 


PURE FINE BONE. 


Samples obtained from the stock of our 
Hartford Agent, April 8, 1885. 


Ammonia .....6... ceveccecee F.88 

Available Phosphoric Acid ......4+.4. 7.20 

Total Phosphoric Acid. ..... eee ee « 10.71 

Potash, soluble in water. ....6.6+sse6-s 6.39 
FINE BONE. 

Ammonia . . eeoeoeseeeec seen eo 8 


on OD 
eee © © + © © © + eee 


Phosphoric acid... 

FARMERS, compare these analyses, from samples 
taken in the open market, with the analyses of any oth- 
er Fertilizer, and you cannot fail to see that Darling’s 
Stands at the Head. ‘try it and see for yourself. A 
full supply of 


Fertilizing Chemicals 


constantly on hand, at bottom prices. Send for our 
New Circular for 1885. For further information ad- 
dress the manufacturers, 





L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Agents in Boston, PARKER & Woop, C. H. Tuomp- 
SON & Co., and Hovrty & Co. 12t9 

















Fhe” aralnche aurea 60 tne ass” is | Set oe 
ay : 
The avalanche destroved 0 eng bo wan 800, ee Oe te 





edly 
“gw r 3 eS 
ee OS Ge Rica aes 
is, we believe, unequalled for honest work- 
manship, quality of material, simplicity, 
strength, durability, ease of agement, 
lightness of draft, quality and quantity of 
work, adaptability to any and all conditions 
of crop #nd surf: 

Particular attention is called to its Tilting 
Lever, rolling Finger-Bar, enclosed Gear, 
close Guards, and narrow Sections, 

Every disinterested person who has given 
the NEW WARRIOR a careful examination 
acknowledges that it possesses points of su- 
periority over all others. 

It challenges any competing machine for 
work or durability. 

Send for Circular and our Al- 
manac for 1885. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 
Little Falls, N. ¥. 21 8. Market St., Boston. 
7teop20 















Illustrated 





IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION 
° 9 
MAGOT. 
The Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture will stand the above Stallion 
at the farm of E. F. BOWDITCH, Fram- 
Ox ingham, Mass. Terms $15 cash. Payable 
at time of service. k. F. BOWDITCH, Ree. Sec’y. 
3t20 


PLANTS. 


Ihave this season the finest 
PLANTS ever grown at SUNNY 
SIDE NURSERY, including the 


new and standard varicties. 
#e Catalogues sent free. 
CHAS. S. PRATT, 
1t20¥7 North Reading, Mass. 
WANTED, 
] Y A MARRIED MAN, A PLACE AS 
Manager, Foreman, or Leading man on a farm; 
understands all branches of Butter making; not afraid 
to work Address Box 246, Mechanics Falls, Me. 2t20 


JONES & CO., 
13120 


5 cts. L 


70 New Scrap Pictures and 12 Hidden Name Cards, 
10 Book 


Sample 
Nassau, N. Y. 


25 Valuable 
indispensable 







wei 
be sent you on receiptof 40 Cen ‘ 
will surprise you or the Optical W onder 
for 2 Cents. (Postal Note or Stamps taken ) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 
JOHN SIMON & CO., 19 W. Houston St., New York 


“+ The Victor Rock Drill 


ORER AND PROSPEOTO 
The Diploma and Prize Medal awarded it at 
the“ Centennial" in 1876, Twenty-siz of these 
hand machines ordered inone day. €*" jood 
active Agents can clear $125 
week. Send for Circulars and Terms, 
Address W. WEAVER, Phoenixville, Pa, 


TO CLEAR YOUR LAND OF 


SUMS and Boulders, 


—Usas-— 


Judson Powder 


Cheaper than the Stump-Puller. 
Send for Pamphlet and Price List. 
JUDSON POWDER CoO., 


13t12¥” RUSTIC, Morris Co., N, J. 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP. . 


Works easy and throws a constant 
stream. Has Porcelain, Lined and 
Brass Cylinders. Is easily set. Is the 
Cheapest and Best Force Pump in the 
World for Deep or Shallow Wells. 











Annual Sales over 50,000 Tons, 
izer produces 
superior quality 
quantity. It is 
stimulant, but a 
food. 
for which it has 


noted for 
a TWENTY 


F 
b past will be strictly main 
P tained. 





CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, Boston, Mass, 


$27 Per Ton F. O. B. 


AT FALL RIVER, MASS., FOR 


CHU RCH’S 


FISH AND POTASIL 


ANALYSIS: 


per ct. 
Ampemmeomia ... ses cccsces © OOS 
Phosphoric Acid ........5:. 5.32 
Wee cee eased ees so « 3.58 











Chemist, C. A. GOESSMANN, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOSEPH CHURCH & CO., 
TIVERTON, RK. I. 
167 ths. per Bag.—Address 


JOB HATHAWAY, Gen’ Agent, 
STEEP BROOK, Mass. 

For sale by PARKER & WOOD, 49 North Market 

Street, Boston. 9116 


“'SPARROW'S 


Complete Fertilizers 


FARM CHEMICALS 


Address 

JUDSON & SPARROW, 
MANUFACTURERS, 

= 13t8 _38 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 


TRON TURBINE WIND 














rong, 
Durable. 


Is no heavier and will run 
in a lighter breeze than the 
common Wooden Wheel. 
g Will not shrink, swell, warp 
or rattle Also the 
BUCKEYE FORCE PUMP, 
Double acting. Non-freezing. 
- T.B.EVERETT & CO. 
=—.43 So. Market St., Boston. 
a Send for Circulars, 


ah 














The sides of this Corset are boned with 
horn, which passes, like the ribs, around 
the body. The front and back are boned 
with Coraline, ‘ 


Price by mail, $1.10, For sale by al) leading 


merchants. 
» » WARNER BROTHERS, ' 
353 Broadway, New York City. 


216,20 


PURE WHITE LEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 


Our manufactures are fully warranted and are un- 





Over 100,000 in use. Never freezes in 
Winter. Send for circular and prices, 
giving depth of your well. Also the 


TRON TURBINE WIND-ENGINE, 
Simplest, Strongest, Most Durable. 
T.B. EVERETT & CO. 


43 So. Market St., Bostom, Mass, 
eoplitf 


“di O80 UY PITMO V 





DO NOT PURCHASE 
Your SEEDS 


Until You huve seen our New 


CATALOGUE, 


SEND FOR A COPY. 


Address 


SCHLEGEL & FOTTLER, 
6 nono 26 


WANT ONE OF THESE SULKIES IN 

use in every New England school district. Where 
not already used, I will make specially low prices to 
the first purchaser. Address, 


FRED ATWOOD, 


WINTERPORT, Me. 


South Market Street, 
Mass. 


6t16 








DELAYS ARE DANGEROUS, 
Especially for those who desire to procure trees 
of the GREAT NEW QUINCE, 


“MEECH’S PROLIFIC,” 


For planting this spring. Send at once for Cal- 
endar, telling of the wonders of this Quince, 
handsome photograph and Circular, giving des- 
eription, directions in culture, method of pruning, 
valuable recipes, interesting articles from the 
press—all free. 

MULBERRY Supply Depot of America. 

Every variety of 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL PLANTS. 
HANCE & BORDEN, 


RUMSON NURSERIES, 
Rep BANK, N.JJ., or 31 Fulton St., N. Y. 





surpassed by any in the market. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


F. A. Brown, Treas. ly2v SALEM, MASS. 
FARMERS ARE INVITED 
rMNo0 COME OR SEND TO THE INDUS- 

TRIAL AID SOCIETY, Chardon St., Boston, for 
help of any sort in the house or on the farm. 
and women, boys and girls, of good character, fur- 
nished at short notice. No charges. 15t12 


Real Estate---Stock. 


THE VERMONT 


. . ‘ . 
HOR SALE. 

YINE YEARS OLD, SOUND AND 
a kind; can be driven by any lady. The well 
known reputation of this Horse, and that of his ances 
tors, on both sides, for speed, should be sufficient in 
ducement for Horse Breeders to examine this Horse. 
Apply to 
3t20 CHARLES BURRILL, Billerica, Mass. 


Thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
NE YEAR OLD; FIT FOR PRESENT 
( use; eligible to record in A. J. H. B.; descendant 
P. E. GROW, 
Randolph, Vt. 





of Jersey Belle. For sale by 
1t20 E 


- FOR SALE, 


Two Thoroughbred Holstein Heifers. 





YEGISTERED IN HOLSTEIN H. B. 
&% Can be seen at Elm Farm, Bedford, Mass Ap 


ply to CHARLES BURRILL, Billerica, Mass. 3t20 


Legal Notices. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the next of Kin, Creditors, and all other persons 
interested in the estate of HANNAH FLETCHER, 
late of Concord, in said County, deceased, intestate 
Whereas application has been made to said Court to 
grant a letter of administration on the estate of 
said deceased, to SAMUEL STAPLES, of Concord, in 
the County of Middlesex; You are hereby cited to ap 
pear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against granting the same. And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a week, 
for three successive weeks, in the newspaper called 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the 
last publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-tive. 

3t20 J. H. TYLER, Register. 











8t'd 
1872. GRANITE STATE 1885, 


POULTRY YARDS. 
Superior Plymouth Rocks. 


Forward postal for Illustrated Circulars on Poultry, 
giving descriptions, &c., &c. 


CEO. E. DALTON, 


North Hampton, N. H. 


ACENTS WANTED 
To canvas for one of the oldest established and largest 
NURSERIES in the States. Established 1546 
Business easily learned. For terms, addross W. & 
T. SMITH, Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 
s4ieow 16 


130127 








Gargetine, the Infallible Cure for 


GARGET 


Has stood the test of years. 
Safe, reliable and effective. 
Send for free circular with tes- 
———, “+7 oe = 
DE-MARKE post ‘or $l. & '08- 
. Fal Note. THE GARGETINE 
CO., 48 Congress Street. Boston, Mass. Mention this 
paper 13 









Aj we worth, a where to buy 
m. Also Cats Farnishing 
Goods of all kinds rections for 
: for 15 Cents. 
ED FANCIERS 9 
Sth Street. Philad’a. 
aoe 


New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo Visiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c.,13packs21. Warranted best 
sold. Sample Book, 4e, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 

















62t4 
ANTED—1000 ladies to send 6 cts. for a pack- 
of Choice Mixed Flower Seeds (200 kinds.) 
ON CLUB LIST, Dorchester, Mass. 41187 











TRIAL. : ctrlain 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE COURT. 
To the Heirs-at-Law, next of Kin, and all other per 
sons interested in the estate of ALBERT COGS 
WELL, late of Brooklyn, in the State of New York, 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, certain a instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by MArny K. CoGswett, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the ex 
ecutrix therein named, and that she may be exempt 
from giving a surety or sureties on her bond pursuant 
to said will and statute; You are hereby cited to ap 
pear at a Probate Court to be held at Cambridge, in 
said County of Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of 
June next, at nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, 
if any you have, against the same. And said petitioner 
is hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three succes 
sive weeks, in the newspaper called the New Ena- 
LAND FARMER, printed at Boston, the last publication 
to be two days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this thirteenth day of May, in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-five 

8t20¥ J. H. TYLER, Re gister 


YOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHLlU- 
Oserts. MIDDLESEX. SS. PROBATE COUR?. 
To the Heirs at law, next of kin, and ail other persons 
interested in the estate of GEORGE HEARD, late 
of Sudbury, in said County, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas a certain instrument purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by ALMIRA 
HEARD, who prays that letters testamentary may 
be issued to her, the executrix therein named; You 
are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be 
held at Lowell, in said County of Middlesex, on 
the third Tuesday of my | next, at nine o’clock be- 
fore noon, to show cause, if any you have, against the 
same. And said petitioner is ne | directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at Boston, 
the last publication to be two days, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Jud 
of said Court, this twenty-eighth day of April, in the 
year one thousand eight hun 

stisy 


and eighty-five. 
J. H. TY BER. Register. 
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SOLUBLE PAGIEIC GUANO, 


This high-grade Fertil- 
crops of 

and 
not a 
plant- 
The high standard 


been 


YEARS 


For pamphlets, address 


r 16. 1885, 


BRADLEY'S SUPERPHOSPHAT 


F SUPERIOR MECHANICAL CONDITION. 
Contains all 





a _ 
Se 











Proven by 


the essential the actual ex- 


elements of perience of 


plant-food in twenty-fo u r 


the best pos- years to be 


sible forms. THE BEST. 


THEBHO' ed —=— Pj i 

We guarantee the maintenance of its high standard in all particulars. State 
Chemists’ valuations are being largely advertised. Some are from Private Analyses of 
Special Samples, while others are from Old Reports in which much higher trade 
values were used. Others can best be explained by those who advertise them. Each 
publishes such as best suits his purpose. Fertilizers which have no standing of their own 
require this sort of bolstering perhaps, but Bradley’s Phosphate is sold on its Own 
Intrinsic Merits. Being the t in the Market, it is universally used as the Stand- 





ard of comparison, which is the best evidence of its Acknowledged Superiority. 


“circulars. BRADLEY st COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. _ 
Easy Acme” Lawn Mower. 


The Easiest Running and Best Constructed 
Mower in the world. 
The only Machine that will cut Edges and Borders, 








4 PRICES VERY Low. 
THE THOMAS HARROW, 
=——7-3 Nourse IX L Plow, IX L Morse Hoe, 
THE STAR HORSE HORE. 


Everything for the Farm, Garden and Lawn, 


Flower Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Vegetable 
Seeds and Plants. 


Sent Free, our 192 page Illustrated Catalogue 


Seeds, Wooden Ware, Tools and Machines. 


PARKER & WOOD. 


No. 49 No. Market St., Boston. 


sTockeringe §} () RN reariizea, 


5 i-2 Tons Stover. 











80 Bushels per Acre; 


SUNDERLAND, Mass., October 30, 1884 
: ’ . ie. 
be WKER Ferri IZER ( 0.: Gents,- rhe field on which the corn was planted was one 
acre of sandy loam, which in 1882 produced a fair crop of broom corn without manure or 
fertilizer. In 1883, half the piece was seeded to cabbage and the remainder planted to corn 


and beets, applying 22 horse-loads of barnyard manure to the acre. In 1X84, 600 pounds 
STOCKBRIDGE CORN FERTILIZER was applied, obtained in this town Ihe variety 
of the corn was ‘‘Ellam’s early field corn,” an eight-row variety with long ears and small cob. 
The corn was planted May 16th, and cut down by frost May 29th, and re planted May 30th. 
It was planted 34 feet one way and 3 feet the other, and cultivated with an ordinary one 
horse cultjvator once, and hoed with a horse hoe twice and hand hoed once. Thy weight of 
shelled corn harvested is 4431 lIbs., or 79 and the weight of stover is 
10,813 lbs., or 5 tons and 818 Ibs. I am 18 years of ag All of which I respectfully sub- 
mit. Signed, Ky Burr. 

Pe ace, 


bushels and 7 Ibs., 


ANA ] 


Sworn to before ALBERT MontaGuer, Justice of th 
Mr. Burt received the First Prize of $75, which we offered for the largest vield in 1884. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., BOSTON and NEW YORK. 











AMES PLOW COMPANY. 


IMPROVED BILLINGS 
Corn Planter and Fertilizer. 


Time Saved, Better Work, Quicker 
7 Results. 








AMES PATENT 
lled Centennial Swivel Plow. 


Lightest Draft and Best Quality Work. 4 














EL eRe 4 he 


tM at thep 


Head for) 
Level Lond 
end Hillside. 


Awarded all the Pirst 


the New England Agri 
cultural Society, held at 
Manchester, N. H., Sep 
5 tember 4, 1504. 


Garden Wheelbarrows, 
Lawn Mowers, 
Ilarnesses, etc. 


Harrows, 
Seed Sowers, 
Garden Rollers, 


LHONARD MOWER. 


Doctor Bailey Ensilage and Dry Forage Cutter 


Plows for all varieties of work, 
Cultivators, Horse 
Field Rollers, Road Scrapers, 


THE 
Garfield’s “The American” Hay Tedder. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
Quincy Hall (Over the Market), Boston. 53 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars and Price List. 


WHEELER’S 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL 


Hoes, 
Carts, 








Is the favorite, wherever known; has received more honors than any 
thing of the kind ever constructed. It took the highest award at the 
Centennial, and at four other World’s Fairs; also, at the National Ex 
hibition of Railroad Appliances. It received Five Silver Medals from 
the N. E. Fair, and has taken First Prize at every State Fair in N. E., 
where it has come into working competition with other mills. It has 


been tested 18 
renders it thorough! 
It hasno Fri 
shorten its life 


years; over 20,000 in use Its almost perfect mechanism 
Automatic, stormproof, and noiseless. 
other lo« joints to impair its efficiency, or 


efficient 
f the Eclipse taking the most strain are of 


Those parts o 











wrought iron, and all wearing parts are machine finished. It is the 

longést stroke mill, and is the « Solid Wheel Mill which stands 

square to the wind when at work, and squarely out of the wind when 

| not at work It needs no /fricti brake t ( t The Eclipse is no 
“clap trap” atfuir, built to be auctioned off for whatever is bid, but is a standard article, costing one man as 

| much as another. We send experienced men to put up jobs No dishonest agents or workmen are tolerated. 
Our Warehouse is the largest one East of Chicago, where Windmills, P mps, Tanks, ar other water supply 


Men | 
| Power, with all necessary machinery supplied. 





materials are kept constantly on hand. 


Full satisfaction guaranteed to patrons led at short notice Geared Windmills for 


Large Railroad jobs f 
#e-For Circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl Street, Boston. 


SAVE MONEY. 


BUY 


‘Thompson Horse Hoe, 


CULTIVATOR AND HILLER 


nearly perfect and « 





THE PERFECT 


SIDE-HILL PLOW. 











rit 


Found at last in the Improved North American 
Plow. We will send this to any one in want ofa 
Side Hill Plow, and if not the best Plow to be ob 
tained can be returned free of expense. Over 800 
sold from Boston in 1884. 

Our ILLUSTRATED SEED CATALOGUE sent 
free to all who apply. 


The most 


| Implement ever made 


C. H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 80 and 82 &o. 


PEAS, BEANS' 


AN D— 


CORN, 


In all Varieties and of the Choicest Stocks. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen, 
34 SOUTH MAREET ST. BOSTON, Mass. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


i" PLANET JR” "RY EUE gg 


omplete labor saving 


Market Sts. 




















As lately introduced, has no equal in the w 


bas distanced thatof all competitors. It t 
fe 









s The * PLANET 
EL HOES are u 

are 7 dis tox 
each with special merits, no two a! me priee; all practical and 
labor-saving. Let no Farmer « 
winter evenings our & CA" 
careful and exact engravings o 
tions as will enable the reade judge corre 
pages and forty engravings. Free to all. Cor 


respondence solicited. 
8. L. Allen & Oo., Mfrs., 127 & 129 Catharine St., Phila., Pa, | 


od ad 


ifferent machines 
ve correctly « 








FAY 2" GRAPES == 


SMALL FRUITS AND TREES. LOW TO DEALERS AND PLANTERS. EVERYTHING FIRST. 
CLASS. FREE CATALOGUES. GEO. 8. JOSSELY N. FREDONIA, N.Y. 





At one 


STROWBRIDEE SOWER 


BROAD \ J CAST 2222.22 “sons, 4205 








commercial fertilizers — everything requiring 

padcasting—any quantity per acre, better and 
faster than any other method. SAVES SEED 
by sowing perfectly even. Not affected by wind, aa 
seed is not thrown upwards. Sews half or full 
Cast, on either or both sides of wagon. Readily 
attached to any wagon or cart without injury, and 
sed wherever they can be driven. Lastea life. 
time. Sows 8 acres wheat per day. Crop one- 
‘fourth larger than when drilled. Only perfect 
‘Broadcaster made; most accurate agricultural 


















os: _—_ A : ———- in the world, Endorsed and recom. 
BMPs fesse ee tht fs t= men by Agricultural colleges and best farmers 
CHEAPEST. SIMPLEST in U.S. Fully warranted—perfectly simple. De 
° * mot be put off with any other. Send at 

ence for new free illustrated catalocue with 
full information and hundreds of testimonials. 
FOURTH 8T., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


| Fromfll .varietigs Af Poultry. Sehd 
} E G: We for POULTRY tpe.Circulars a) 
eR AS RITE & Stony, Brook, A. Y, 
13t1) 


GOLD Ebon: 

Mounted Pencil. 

50 Lovely Chromos with name & Agt’s new Sample Book 1c, 5 pha, 
Conny 


Sample Book & this Pencil 50c. E. H. PARDEE, New Haven, 
26147 


CARDS allperfumed, New designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 


with an elegant prize, !0c. Ivory Card Co., Clintoaville, Ct. 





“BEST. 
C.W. DORR, Manager 
RACINE 


SEEDER COMPANY, 157 
17t4—13tJ ul. Aug.Sept 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


AFETY STEAM ENGINES, BEST 
Railway and Lever Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, Straw Preserving Threshers, Disc and Spring 
Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, 
Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Force Feed Grain Seeders 
attached to Sulky Spring Tooth Harrows, Plough 
Sulkys, to which any Plough can be attached, ete., ete 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 
Established 1830. Albany, N. ¥. 











26149 














35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


5 ital A che. 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR (885, OF ‘ 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE CARDEN.” 
full of valuable cultural directions, containin thoes eolared plates, and embracing 
oer wear te conte). te customers of last season sent free without Teelteation. 





& CO., 
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Poetry. 
From All The Year Round. 
COWSLIPS. 


Young Spring has daisied all the meads, 

And flecked the rustling river reeds 
With dancing daffodils ; 

The bluebells carpet every dale, 

And primrose blossoms, sweet and pale, 
Peep out beside the rills. 


On hillside meadows in the sun, 
The little children leap and run, 
Or chase from flower to flower, 
The frail, white-winged butterflies 
That underneath Spring’s sunny skies, 
Enjoy their little hour. 


And over all the meadows green, 

The yellow cowslip blooms are seen, 
And children part in bands; 

With eager glee and laughing toil 

They rach to grasp the golden spoil, 
Meet wealth for children’s hands. 


Their peals of silver laughter float 

Towards me, mingled with the note 
Of thrushes’ thrilling song. 

1 listen in my shady nook, 

I sigh, uplooking from my book, 
For memories gather strong. 


I carried once a heart as light 
As they who carol in the height 
Of childhood’s matchless glee. 
For me were meadows gold and green, 
The thrushes’ song, the skies serene, 
And cowslips bloomed for me. 


For me, too, loving hands entwined 
The cowslips in a wreath to bind 

My childish, flowing hair; 
For me, too, tender words broke forth, 
And voices silent now on earth, 

Once whispered I was fair. 


Ah, my lost childhood! Never more, 
Until I gain that farther shore, 

Wilt thou come back to me! 
But then my mother’s voice and hand 
May welcome me to that fair land, 

A child once more to be. 


And while it is my lot to wait, 

Let me not murmur at my fate, 
Nor grudge the children’s play; 

I will go forth among the band, 

And pluck with cheerful heart and hand, 
rhe cowslip-blooms to-day. 


The Story Celler. 





From All the Year Round. 


MISS PRISCILLA’S FOLLY. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘“‘T consider your conduct so foolish as to 
be inexcusable,” said the rector, very severe- 
ly. 

* This, from Mr. Hornby, was scathing cen- 
sure, and as Miss Priscilla heard him, her 
sobs increased. 

‘I am very sorry,” she murmured, heart- 
broken. ‘If I had known you would have 
cared so much, I should not have dared to do 
it.” 

‘“‘As if my caring mattered!” he 
himself, with despondent amazement. 

‘‘Why, you poor foolish creature, what can 
it matter to me, except for your sake? But 
to think that you have beggared yourself, and 
at your age, too!” 

‘‘T am only a little over forty,” Miss 
cilla ventured, with meek protest. 

‘*But forty, and penniless, and incapable 
of anything !” 

Miss Priscilla 
movement. 

‘‘T mean to teach,” she said, with wavering 
confidence. 

‘*Teach! why, you are years behind the 
times! Now-a-days girls learn astronomy, 
and chemistry, and Greek, ma‘am—Greek !” 

Miss Priscilla sobbed again. 

‘‘And for a young scapegrace who never 
was worth his salt! And all that money in 
the three per cents, too! Oh, I have no pa- 
tience with it, at all!” 

Miss Priscilla rubbed her eyes, and 
up at him pitifully. 


said to 


Pris- 


made a faintly rebellious 


As she passed down the still street that 
calm une piemage.o08 and another offered 
her a friendly greeting ; and, o ation be- 
ing none too acute here, no one noticed with 

t a frozen smiile she answered. She was 
almost at her own door, when a little girl on 
crutches hobbled after her, and put a rose in- 
to her hand. 

“Tt is off the bush you gave me,” she said. 

And then Miss Priscilla drew down her 
veil, and hurried on, weeping. How was she 
to leave these hearts that loved her, and the 
happy home in which she had spent her entire 
lifetime ?” 

Her little maid-servant opened the door 
for her, without waiting for her to knock, and 
took her bonnet and shawl, and brought her 
slippers and.a cup. of tea. Miss Priscilla 
drank the cheering beverage to give her cour- 
age, and then she went into the large kitchen 
where her litttle maid sat sewing by the 
hearth. 

“Jane,” Miss Priscilla said, clearing out 
her throat, “Jane, I wish to say that at the 
end of the month you and I will be obliged to 

art.” 

Jane’s face assumed an expression of dis- 
may, but she only said: 

**Lor!” 

She felt, at that moment, a whole volume 
of things, but, being an uncultured person, 
she only said, again, 

**Lor!” 

‘*It is no fault of yours, Jane,” Miss Pris- 
cilla continued with painstaking precision ; 
‘I have found you everything that a girl 
should be, and I only part with you because I 
have decided to leave Fairview.” 

Jane sighed faintly, and her round eyes 
grew rouncer. 

‘*I cannot tell how soon I may leave the 
village,” Miss Priscilla went on, ‘‘but in any 
case you will have your month’s wages.” 

‘*T don't want no wages but what I’ve 
honestly earned, ma’am,” Jane answered with 
severity. 

‘‘I would take you with me if it were possi- 
ble,” Miss Priscilla ventured, explanatorily, 
‘*but it is quite out of the question.” 

‘Don’t mention it, ma‘am; it’s no matter. 
But I'm sure, though, I have served you faith- 
fully.” 

And then Jane clattered among the fire- 
irons, and hunted the cat from his cosy nook 
by the fire, with a muttered exclamation of 
contempt for his laziness, and finally drove 
Miss Priscilla from the kitchen, thus depriv- 
ing both of them of the solace of mutual 
sympathy. 

Miss Priscilla was disappointed in Jane, 
but Miss Priscilla’s ideas on many things 
were likely to suffer metamorphoses. It was 
only now that this Quixotic lady was begin- 
ning to realize the entire consequences of all 
she had done for the sake of Letty’s boy. 





When danger and disgrace had loomed 
large and terrible above him, her only 
thought had been, is there time to save him, 
and will the sacrifice of my whole fortune be 
enough? But when the deed was done, when 
the culprit had sailed scathless away, and 
when she was left to break to her friends 
the story of her changed fortunes, then she 
realized the import and consequences of her 
action. 

The old life, the life of prosperous, easy in- 
dependence, was all over; she was a beggar, 
or but little better—one who fronts the world 
to ask something at its hands. Her small 


| stock of powers and possibilities was now to 


be brought to judgment—and what were her 
powers and possibilities? Old-fashioned ac- 
complishments, antiquated erudition, half- 
forgotten sciences, whose very outlines later 
developments had obliterated. As Mr. 





‘*‘Would you have had me let him go to | 


prison ?” she asked. 

**T would.” Mr. Hornby closed his mouth 
determinedly as he spoke. ‘‘In this world 
whose sins should bear the punishment ?” 

‘‘He was Letty’s son,” Miss Priscilla said, | 
‘‘and Letty was more to me than ever sister 


was before. How could I let him be ruined, | large, 


so that I might fare sumptuously and live at | 
ease ?” 

“Of course you felt that,” the rector ad- | 
mitted, reluctantly; ‘‘but all the same, he | 
was a criminal, and as such had aright to 
bear his own punishment.” 

Miss Priscilla rose to go. 

‘If the Deity you preach were as merciless 
as you are, it had beena sad thing for the 
world,” she said. ‘I told you his sin, poor 
boy, because I wished to have nothing secret 
from you, for the sake of our old friendship, 
and you only taunt me with it. Oh, you are 
very cruel !” 

He put out his hand to stop her. 

‘*You must forgive me if I have spoken 
harshly,” he said. ‘‘I am only harsh because 
I feel so much. What do you mean to do? 
This is a hard world for women who are pen- 
niless.” 

‘*The Lord takes care of fools and child- 
ren,” Miss Priscilla answered, with a break 
in her voice. 

‘‘Are you angry still?” He extended his 
hand as he spoke, and Miss Priscilla took it, 
her heart softening. 

‘“‘We have been friends always, and I 
should not like us to quarrel now at the last,” 
she said. 

‘‘At the last?” he echoed, looking at her 
inquiringly. 

“Of course I must leave the village. 
does not live, as I have done hitherto, 
nothing.” 

‘“‘Nothing! Is it as bad as that ?” 

‘‘T have a couple of hundred left, and the 
furniture,” she answered, smiling at him faint- 
ly. 

‘You have not told me how it came about ; 
the necessity for your sacrifice, I mean,” he 


One 
on 


said. 

‘I do not know all the particulars, but I 
can guess.’ She shivered slightly as she 
spoke. ‘There was an extravagant youth, 
and a position of trust, and temptation, and a 
fall, and ruin, unless a miracle interposed.” 

‘‘And you wrought the miracle!” Mr. 
Ilornby said, with a rather uncertain smile 
quivering about his lips. 

“IT did all I could to 
consequences of his deed.” 

‘‘And was the—the deficit for a very large | 
sum ?” 

‘‘For three thousand seven hundred pounds. 
Had it been for much more, I should have 
been powerless.” 

‘In your place I should not have inter- 
fered,” Mr. Hornby said, sighing. ‘The 
very magnitude of the offense shows a hard- 
ened nature.” 

Miss Priscilla was weeping very bitterly, 
now. 

‘‘It is too late to think of that,” she said. 
‘‘The thing is done, and irrevocable. I did 
not tell you before, lest you should try to 
hinder me. He has gone abroad to make a 
fresh start, and to do well, I trust and believe. 
Hie was Letty’s son.” 

‘‘And you mean to teach?” looking at her, 
pitifully. 

“Tt is all I can think of.” 

‘‘But it is such a hard life, and so difficult 
to find a place, even, nowadays, without a 
special training.” 

‘‘No matter; I can only try my very best.” 
She held out her hand to him. ‘*Good-bye,” 
she said; ‘don't fret about me; I am more 
hopeful than you are. I have good health, 
and all my wits about me, and I am ready to 
do my best at anything that offers.” 

She shook hands with him, the perturbation 
in his eyes meeting the striving smile in hers, 
and then she went out, and down the rectory 
lawn, and through the little gate that led into 
the village street. 

It was « veautiful, sunshiny, June day. 
From hill-top to hill-top the light seemed sus- 
pended in gossamer webs, and the slumber- 
ous peace that stretched over land and sea, 
was too perfect for common sounds to break. 
In Fairview village drowsy quiet was para- 
mount. Even the roses, growing in front of 
rustic porticos, swayed their languid heads in 
the faint breezes, somnolently. 

A few children, busied with dust-pies, in 
the shadow of the houses, smiled at Miss Pris- 
cilla as she passed ; a few rustics, loitering in 
the cahiedieen, touched their forelocks with 
slow civility. 

All the neighborhood knew Miss Priscilla, 
and, knowing her, knew all her history. She 
had lived among them always. She was 
Squire Compton’s only surviving child, and 
she was reputed fabulously wealthy, here, 
where money was so rare. It did not matter 
that Squire Compton had been held poor 
enough in his day, and that all he left had 
been divided equally between Priscilla and 
Edward Glynn, bis grandson. 

Miss Priscilla must be wealthy, judged by 
her large benevolences. Of course money 
does accumulate in the hands of women, and 
Miss Priscilla was economical in her personal 
expenditure, and, besides, did not the way of 
life of Edward Glynn prove how much wealth 
must have fallen to each of them ? 

It was not often that Edward Glynn had 
chosen to honor Fairview with his presence ; 
but from the few occasions when it bad been 
favored, it retained a vivid memory of his 
elegant bearing, his costly equipments, and 
his general suggestiveness of luxury and ease. 
Fairview was quite proud that such a distin- 
guished gentleman owed his origin to it, how- 
ever remotely, though a few of the oldest in- 
habitants did venture to whisper among them- 
selves that Edward Glynn was very like his 
father, and that his father had been only a 
curse to every one who had ever trusted him 
Of course they would not have said this to 
Miss Priscilla, for the world, and they only 
breathed it to each other in confidential mo- 
ments, for Miss Priscilla was a kind of little 
Providence in the neighborhood, and a word 





save him from the 


| herself. 


| friend. 





against aught belonging to her, was consid- 
ered disloyalty. 


Hornby had said, she was ages behind the 
times. But it was too late to think of all 
this, now; too late to remember her shyness, 
her spinster timidity; too late to regret her 


looked | diet life and simple pleasures, ard small 


sphere of usefulness. She had sacrificed all 
this for Letty’s son, who perhaps scarcely 
thanked her, and she had no alternative now, 
but to accept the consequences of her action. 





CHAPTER I. 


Mrs. Thomas Hornby sat at breakfast in a 
luxurious dining-room; and Mrs. 
Thomas Hornby looked large and luxurious 
She wore a gown of conspicuous 
pattern, and had bits of color interspersed in 
the laces of her cap, and many rings on her 


| plump hands. 


Opposite her was her husband, the rector’s 
brother, a man who asserted himself very sel- 
dom. On either hand were the young Horn- 
bys, who asserted themselves often. 

The silver urn was hissing vigorously, and 
the other pieces of plate caught the sun’s rays 
as they came broadly through the open win- 
dow. Mr. Tom was reading the morning pa- 
per; Mrs. Tom was giving lessons in deport- 
ment to her offspring, who received instruc- 
tion as reluctantly as is the wont of youth. 

It was only as Tom was about to take his 
way toward the omnibus that would bear him 
to the city, that his wife addressed him. 

“T have had a letter from your brother 
George.” 

Mr. Tom stopped in mid-career. 

‘Indeed! George is not a great corre- 
spondent.” 

‘‘No; but like other people, he can write 
when he wants anything.” 

‘‘Has he been begging of you for another 
pet hobby?” Mr. Tom smiled faintly, as 
people do with whom smiles are rare. 

‘‘No, not this time, but he has some wo- 
man on his hands, and he wants me to dispose 
of her.” 

“A woman! George !” 

A flicker of amusement played over Mrs. 
Tom’s face. 

‘‘Some person in his parish has got into 
trouble; a lady, he says, who has been com- 
fortably provided for, but has chosen to be- 
stow her fortune on a worthless relative ; and 
so, finds herself in middle life, at the mercy 
of the world. Serves her right, I say. I 
can’t do anything for her.” 

‘‘Now I wonder who that could be ? 
are not many moneyed ladies in Fairview 
Mr. Tom looked reflective. 

‘Let me see. He gives her name—Comp- 
ton—yes, Miss Priscilla Compton.” 

‘*Priscilla Compton!” Mr. Tom sat down 
and let his particular omnibus follow its 
predecessors. ‘*Why, she is our oldest 
It was her father’s influence that got 
What can have happened 


There 


” 


George, Fairview. 
to her ?” ‘ 

‘‘He only says that she has sacrificed her 
independence to the needs of some undeserv- 
ing relative, and now wishes to work for her 
bread. Such utter folly! As if the world 
could find work for a woman grown old in 
idleness !” 

‘Priscilla Compton working for her bread ! 
Dear, dear! I remember her as a pretty girl 
who held her head as high as any one. Why, 
once upon a time George worshipped the very 
ground she walked on, and now to think of 
him trying to get her a situation? Well, 
time does work wonders !” 

‘Your brother loved her?” Mrs. Tom 
said, now looking at the letter with a new in- 
terest. 

“Yes; though I would not venture to say 
that he ever told her so.” 

**Yet he married another ?” 

“Yes; men do so sometimes, when an en- 
ergetic woman catches them on the rebound.” 

He looked at her, and uttered a little cack- 
ling laugh, that came awkwardly, as though 
ashamed of itself. 

“I suppose heis free to marry his first 
love, now, if he chooses.” Mrs. Tom said, 
coldly. 

«And he'll do it—as sure as I live he'll do 
it!” Mr. Tom struck his hands together as 
he spoke. 

‘‘And now that things are ata crisis with 
her a 

“You would like it? I do believe you 
would like it, though you know that our child- 
ren are his heirs !” 

“Oh, hang it, Rebecca! Our children will 
be rich as Jews! And why should we grudge 
him a fragment of contentment in his old 
age ?” 

Becoming suddenly conscious of the pas- 
sage of time, Mr. Tom made his exit very 
hastily, and his wife was left alone to think of 
it. 

The rector was a widower, and childless ; his 

arish was a good one, and, as he had always 
lived economically, he must have a goodly 
store of accumulations now. Mrs. Tom liked 
money, and Mrs. Tom had managed to make 
many indirect streams trickle into her own 
pockets ere this, through management. 

Mrs. Tom would not have been guilty of a 
criminal action for the world; neither would 
she permit herself any course that might seem 
like scheming; but in her time, Mrs. Tom 
had known the value of many artful, simple 
dodges, and the chief of these was to remove 
temptation when she knew it might be for- 
midable. 

Mrs. Thomas Hornby had as many annual 
thousands as her husband's brother had hun- 
dreds. But what did that matter? Business 
was uncertain, said Prudence; who could tell 
what a godsend the rector’s savings might 
prove some day to her poor children? If she 
could help it, she would not permit this second 
m 





arriage. 
Mrs. Tom discussed the matter with her- 
self, pondered on the possibility of circum- 
stances playing into her hands, and finally de- 
cided that it was safest to rely only on her- 
self. She sat quite still for half an hour, and 
then she rose with a rustle expressive of de- 
cision, and took her way up the wide, softly- 
stairs 


ine rooms opened on either hand, fine 
ictures smiled down on her from the walls; 
ut Mrs. Tom went on to the room at the end 
of the corridor, and opened the door. 

A pale woman, who stood buttoning her 
gloves by the window, started and looked up 
timidly as Mrs. Tom camein. 

“Are you going out, Miss Spence ?” she 





“Yes; the children have asked for an early 
walk, since the weather has grown so warm, 
and I have taken them to the Park for the 
past week after breakfast.” 

‘*You should have consulted me about it,” 
said Mrs. Tom, coldly. 

“T did not think it mattered,” the govern- 
ess answered, shrinking a little. ‘They are 
to have a walk, and when they get it at the 
best time——” 

“The best time is questionable; in any 
case you should have consulted me.” 

Miss Spence did not answer that. Ad- 
dressing this large, preposterous, self-asser- 
tive woman, was an ordeal from which she 
shrank. 

‘Indeed, I have often thought, lately, that 
you assume too much,” Mrs. Tom continued. 
‘*You are too independent in your ways, too 
confident of your own infallibility.” 

Miss Spence looked up at her with the soft, 
plating eyes that were the only beauty in 

er pale, plain little face. Mrs. Tom did not 
care to meet them, as she said : 

“I have decided that it would be better for 
us both to make a change.” 

“Very well, Mrs. Hornby.” 

The little governess accepted the fiat calm- 
re for the absence of hope teaches endurance. 

nd then she went out with her pupils and 

aced the Park, where the glory of the sun- 
ight was falling like a benediction, and won- 
dered why she fad ever had the burden of life 
cast on her. ; 

Meantime, Mrs. Tom, indifferent to the 
fact that she had pushed heaven further into 
the background of a desolate life, was writing 
a gushing letter to her ‘‘dear brother,” at 
Fairview. 

ial * * ” * * 

It was a hot afternoon in early July; there 
was not a cloud in the lofty dome of the sky, 
and the few trees dotted along the dusty 
highway flung dense shadows here and there, 
while in the Tistance the heat seemed to set 
the landscape dancing to a measure of its 
own. Mr. Hornby sighed several times as 
he went down the Fairview street, and more 
than once he frowned, as people do, to whom, 
either in hy Re or in reality, something 
unpalatable has been offered. Perhaps the 
heat oppressed him; perhaps the‘ dust an- 
noyed him. Surely there could be nothing 
in the cheery letter folded in his breast pock- 
et, that could vex any one. 

‘Is Miss Priscilla at home?” he asked. 
He had stopped by the little oak door, over 
which the roses and honeysuckle clustered so 
lovingly. 

“Yes, sir.” Jane had appeared in answer 
to his knock, and he noticed that she had lost 
the brisk, and complacent bearing of former 
days. ° 

‘Then tell her lam here, if you please,” 
he said. 

Mr. Hornby entered and seated himself on 
one of the pretty chintz covered chairs, in 
Miss Priscilla’s cool, fresh little drawing- 
room. How pretty everything was, from the 
handful of roses and ferns in the glass dish, to 
the light curtains swaying inthe breeze! But 


how could any adjunct of Miss Priscilla’s | 


ownership be other than pretty ? 

And to fancy her toiling for a pittance in 
his brother Tom’s household! Again the dis- 
gusted look spread itself over his counte- 
nance, and this time it could not be due either 
to the dust or the sun. 

‘‘Have you heard of anything?” he asked, 
anxiously, as Miss Priscilla entered the 
room. 

*‘No; but you have.” She wore a snowy 
cap, and a gown of some soft stuff, and she 
was smiling at him, although there were 
troubled lines about her brow and eyes. 

“I? oh, no; it is worth nothing; only a 
letter from Tom's wife.” 

**And is she, like all the rest, so anxious to 
help, and so sorry—so very sorry, that she 
knows of nothing suitable just now ?” 

There was a little anger in the smile that 
played over Miss Priscilla’s lips as she put 
her question. 

‘**No, she does not write that, exactly.” 


He rose hurriedly and went to the window, | 


and stood looking out at the honey sweet 
blossoms of the woodbine that pressed against 
the panes. 


‘**Then what does she write? It is very | 
important to me.” 

Mr. Hornby groaned. 

‘*You believe that I have done my very 


best for you ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes, yes; but what is it?” 

“Mrs. Tom Hornby wants a governess for 
her five children, and because 1 know you and 
recommend you, she will engage you if you 
wish.” 

“Oh, how good you are—how grateful I 
am!” Her lips quivered as she spoke, but 
she would not let the tears fall, though they 
nearly blinded her. 

‘And you would think of it?” looking at 
her mournfully. 

“Of course I would! Beggars must not 
be choosers. There are not likely to be 
many people eager to engage an old woman 
brought up to no employment. Besides, I 
want to teach, and I am very glad that I can 
make my first effort in the household of a 
friend of yours.” 

‘I do not hold myself responsible for Mrs. 
Tom,” he said. 

‘You mean to say she is not perfect? 
Well, neither am I, so we are likely to. suit 
each other. Will you write to her, and ask 
her to let me know all she requires ?” 

“T cannot bear it. It hurts me horribly,” 
the rector said, with needless warmth. 

‘Don't be so foolish. I have brought it on 
myself. It will be time enough to pity me 
when I begin to complain.” 

“You would never do that—not if things 
were killing you.” 

‘‘Possibly not. I was always better at 
scolding other people than at speaking of my- 
self. But never mind me now. What will 
you say to your sister-in-law ?” 

“IT shall tell her to come and meet you at 
my house, and make all her own arrange- 
ments, since you are willing to accept her of- 
fer.” 

Miss Priscilla looked at him with a little 
scorn. 

‘“‘Mrs. Tom has been the first to offer me 
tangible help, and you will kindly write and 
say that I am very grateful, and that I await 
her orders.” 

She was more like her old self as she spoke, 
than she had been since the hour of her sac- 
rifice. 

‘I shall write to her that you will meet her 
at my house any time she wishes to see you,” 
Mr. Hornby answered doggedly. 

‘But what will she think of that, when my 
own house is here? Remember that she is 
my future employer, and that I want her ap- 
proval in everything.” 

‘‘But she is my sister-in-law and a domi- 
neering woman, and I want her to understand 
what I think of you, and what place I wish 
you to take in her household.” 

Miss Priscilla looked at him doubtfully. 

“If only you don’t make a mess of things 
after all,” she said. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘She has not come.” 

‘Did I not tell you so?” 

Dismay and triumph struggled oddly for 
mastery on Priscilla’s face as she answered. 

She was at the rectory door, where Mr. 
Hornby had come out to meet her, and as she 
faced him now, consternation began to creep 
over his countenance. 

‘“‘She said she would come,” he answered, 
sheepishly. 

“Of course; but that was before she had 
begun to consider. You know there was no 
reason in the world why I could not receive 
her at my own house.” 

‘I thought it was best to have her here.’ 

‘‘She did not think so.” 

Miss Priscilla sat down as she spoke, and 
untied her bonnet strings, and the rector not- 
iced that she was flushed and breathed hur- 
riedly, as though but little would be needed 
to make her cry. 

‘I am very sorry,” he said penitently. 

“It is not your fault; you meant well, 
and in any case, | am no worse off than I 
was.” 

She wiped her eyes furtively as she spoke, 
and her host grew still more miserable. 

«*T never dreamed of this,” he said. ‘‘And 
no one else would have played me such a 
shabby trick.” 

“Well, never mind. Let us take it for the 
best. Bnt it does seem hard, when a likely 
thing arose, to lose it like this!” 

‘‘But she may come yet. There is another 
train at five, and she said positively that I 
might expect her. You will wait, won't 

” 


“If you think there is any chance.” 

He had meant kindly, and he was very 
down-hearted, and so she could not bear to be 
hard on him. His face cleared. 

“It will be quite like old times to have you 
here for an afternoon,” he said. 

Miss Priscilla assented, but not very cor- 
dially. When there are diverse periods of old 
times in a life, it is sometimes difficult to tell 
which is referred to. 

“It is a long time since you have spent a 
day here,” Mr. Hornby continued, eager to 
make conversation. 

“I have not been here since Mrs. Hornby 
died,” Miss Priscilla answered gravely. 

‘You will notice changes,” sighing. 

Miss Priscilla assented, but did not commit 
herself to a statement of the form the changes 
seemed to take. 

“We used to be a good deal about the 
pa in our young days, Priscilla,” he con- 

i , after a pause. ‘‘I think Mr. Maxwell 
was ial tous. Why, it seems like yester- 
day it he used to take us bird nesting in the 


“Yes; 


more or finding more likeable qualities in ordi- 
n le.” 

“Ace tmabes us tolerant,” Miss Priscilla 
said, with a flicker of spiteful mirth. 

“‘Yes, I suppose so; and yet I can't realize 
that it is so very long ago since I was a lad, 
and you the most beautiful girl in the world 
to me.” 

“You were very young then,” Miss Priscilla 
said coldly. ‘‘It must have been quite a year 
before you got married.” 

The rector’s whole form seemed to droop 
from its momentary happy attitude. 

‘*You never understood that, and it was 
sudden, I own,” he said; ‘‘but I suppose in 
every life there are inexplicable occurrences.” 

‘As if every one did not know that she 
married you, and not you her, you poor 
goose! And served you right, too; I never 
pitied you,” Miss Priscilla said to herself 
very clearly and emphatically; for she was 
only a woman, and his defection, though 
twenty years old, had power to move her 
still. Not that she held him wholly inexcu- 
sable for it, for it had been the foolish time 
of her life with her then—the time when she 
had believed in heroes and felt a fine scorn of 
ordinary men. And so she had flouted him 
and held him aloof till it was too late. 

It had been a little hard on her, though 
neither he nor any one ever guessed it; and 
afterward, when he returned as rector to the 
parish where he had been born, (her influence 
working always for his benefit), she was one 
of the first to welcome him, and the readiest 
to find something good to say of the peevish, 
fretful wife, who made life as hard for him as 
she knew how. 

But all that was over long ago, though for a 
moment Miss Priscilla had felt as if the past 
were not so long past, and in that moment 
she had called Mr. Hornby, mentally, a poor 
goose, but, looking at his troubled face, her 
heart softened. 

«One need not understand one’s friends to 
“— of them,” she said heartily. 

Mr. Hornby sighed ; his momentary expan- 
sion was over. For the time he felt that old 
things were quite ended. 

‘Looked back on, life is different from 
one’s anticipations,” he said sadly. ‘‘Not 
that I have not got more than my deserts, but 
still the award has been different from any- 
thing I expected.” ; 

| think it is better, even for our happi- 
ness, that the results of all we do are in other 
hands than ours,” she answered gently. 

‘*No doubt, no doubt; put still — 

He stopped, as though his thoughts would 
not shape themselves to any words that fitted 
the occasion. 

They had been sitting all this time in the 
bleak, damp little drawing-room, and, whether 
from the conversation or from the atmosphere, 
she felt chilled and depressed, though bright 
sunshine lay athwart the land. The rectory 
was a cheerless house now, with dusty deco- 
rations draggling from the spotted grates, and 
long cobwebs hanging unnoticed in dim cor- 
ners. And once she had known him so fond 
of brightness, and free air, and sunlight. 
Poor George! Of course he was no more 
neglected than are other lonely men, but hav- 
ing known him young and hopeful, his cireum- 
stances struck her with a melancholy sense of 
contrast. It was like Miss Priscilla to forget 
her own immediate troubles in pitying some 
one else. 

The lunch made a diversion, though it was 
| not what could be called, strictly speaking, an 
|enlivening repast. A grim serving woman 
| waited on them, and handed cold plates with 
an air of protest, and her presence, taken in 
conjunction with the dim glasses and spotted 
cutlery, made Miss Priscilla very unhappy. 

‘*He has seven hundred a year if he has a 
penny ; and yet everything is perfectly dread- 
ful,” she said to herself, while his good-nat- 
ured hospitality over the soaked potatoes, 
and hard peas, and underdone mutton, gave 
her a tremulous inclination to laugh and cry 
together. 

But all this time dark clouds had been 
piling themselves in the west, and a sharp 
wind had begun to blow coldly, so that when 
}a messenger came to call the rector urgently 

to a death bed, Miss Priscilla became sudden- 
| ly aware that a storm was threatening. 
| **You must wrap up well,” she said, as he 
prepared to go; ‘‘you know you are not 
| young enough to run needless risks ;” and he 











thanked her smilingly for the unpalatable in- 
| formation. 
| **You will make yourself quite at home dur- 
ing my absence,” he said, and went away 
cheertully on his melancholy errand. 

The house looked worse to Miss Priscilla 
when she was left alone in it. The furniture 
seemed to acquire an uncomfortable human- 
| ness suddenly ; the mirrors stared at her, the 
chairs held themselves stiffly aloof, and the 
| arabesques on the walls developed counte- 
nances which eyed her inquisitively. She 
bore it as long as she could, then she rang the 
bell nervously. 

‘-I shall take off my bonnet if you will 
kindly show me the way to a bedroom,” she 
said, accosting the grim woman-servant with 
friendly warmth. 

The woman surveyed her with hostility, 
sniffed unpleasantly, and preceded her up the 
| staircase without answering. 

Arrived in a neglected chamber, Miss Pris- 
| cilla looked round her with the inevitable cu- 
| riosity that spinsters bring to bear on the 
abodes of bachelors or widowers. ‘The pretty 
paper on the walls was mildewed, the brown 
Holland blinds were drooping from their 
rusty nails, and the mirror was so dim that 
she could not refrain from drawing a fi-ger 
across its surface. Then she blushed at her 
action. ‘What an old maid I am growing!” 
she said, and effaced the traces of her handi- 
work. 

‘‘Master allows no one in the study,” the 
servant informed her as she approached the 
door in her descent. | 

‘*Your master will not mind me,” she said, 
turning the handle and entering. 

Here, too, the demon of neglect and disor- 
der reigned supreme ; the grate was reddened 
in spots by the last shower down the chim- 
ney ; the inkstand was filled with a thick sedi- 
ment and a heap of pre-Adamite pens lay 
beside it; when she selected a book from the 
shelves it blackened her fingers; when she 
sat down, the chair retained an outline of her 
form. ‘It is perfectly disgraceful!” she 
said. flushing angrily, ‘tand to think of that 
horrid woman pretending to serve him! 
And, of course, he, poor dear, notices noth- 
ing.” 

Miss Priscilla was in a scornfully indignant 
mood, otherwise she would not have ventured 
to jerk the bell as she did. 

‘‘Bring me a duster, please,” 
when the woman appeared. 

The latter tossed her head wrathfully, and 
waited for an explanation. None _ being 
vouchsafed, she flounced off, and presently 
returned with a nondescript article, which she 
offered at arm’s length. 

Miss Priscilla thanked her politely, closed 
the door after her carefully, and then set to 
work. She did not reason about what she 
was doing, she only felt that if she was to sit 
in that room, it must be clean first, and with 
her snowy cuffs laid aside and her sleeves 
tucked up, she got so into the spirit of her 
occupation, that she sang softly to herself 
over it. There was not a thing that she 
touched that she could not renovate, and 
when all was tidy, and the roses, gathered an 
hour ago, were pouring their fragrance from 
a jar onthe centre table, Miss Priscilla sat 
down and sighed. Meantime, the rain had 
begun to fall sharply, and the wind to whistle 
shrilly in the keyhole, and Miss Priscilla be- 
thought herself of the luckless pedestrian 

‘‘When Mr. Hornby is out in the rain, what 
do you do?” she said, walking boldly into the 
kitchen, and assailing the enemy in her 
stronghold. 

“Do? Why, nothing. 
do?” grufily. 

**‘Do you not have a fire lighted for him and 
his warm things waiting?” 

‘‘The master has no old maid’s ways that | 
know of, and, if you please, missis, you will 
leave me to mind my own business in the 
house where I have given great satisfaction 
for over five years.” 

This self-satisfied person leaned herself 
against the table as she spoke, and looked at 
the intruder sourly. 

“Your business is to make your master 
comfortable, and I am sure you have no 
stronger desire than to do so,” Miss Priscilla 
answered sweetly. 

‘‘We never have fires in the rooms before 
September.” 

*‘And, in a general way, that is quite right,” 
Miss Priscilla pursued with the same serpent- 
like smoothness; ‘‘but, on exceptional days, 
would you not think it wise to break your 
rule?” 

‘‘Master never asks for a fire, not if it 
rains ever so hard,” was the uncompromising 
rejoinner. 

“‘Then would you not think it well to sur- 

rise him for once? He and I have been 
Friends for nearly forty years, and as he is not 
very strong, I should like to know that he is 
not running any risk. Wettings are danger- 
ous, you know, and I dare say you and I 
would have difficulty in finding his like 
in.” 

The woman hesitated still, and then this 
clever Miss Priscilla looked at her watch and 
noticed the necessity that she would be under 
of returning home soon. 

It was after five now, and all chance of 
Mrs. Tom’s appearance that day was ended, 
but, in the ardor of her work, Miss Priscilla 
had momentarily forgotten the object of her 
vitit to the rectory. 

Three things in her last remarks had molli- 
fied Miss Gaunt; first, she had known Mr. 
Hornby for forty years, and, therefore, was 
not likely to prove fatal to his peace of mind ; 
second, she was Fama remove a 
ious presence e rectory forthwith ; 
third, the rector was really a phenomenon 

masters 
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she said, 


What is there to 











Gaunt bestirred herself, and in ten minutes a 
_ fire was piled in the grate, and after a 
ittle sputtering and puffing, consented to 
burn cheerfully. Just as if to convince the 
rector’s guest that she knew what was what, 
and could have things right when she chose, 
the attendant spread a spotless cloth for tea, 
and brought forth honey and fresh butter, re- 
served, no doubt, for her own use in a general 
way, and made the toast delicately and crisp- 
ly, and being then mollified by her success, 
grew amiable, and then urged Miss Priscilla 
not to think of venturing out in such soaking 
weather, as Mr. Hornby was sure to be in 
presently. 

Miss Priscilla went to the window and 
looked out dubiously. The wide-open roses 
were hanging their heads dejectedly, the mig- 
nonette was stirring rebelliously in the wind, 
and the vivid greenness of the spongy turf 
showed how thoroughly it had been soaked. 
Rain was falling still, but occasional rifts 
in the clouds gave promise of improvement 
by-and-by. She decided, therefore, to await 
it. 

The rector felt, on his return, as if a change 

had come to the whole world. To find him- 
self cosily, and comfortably, and cheerfully at 
tea by his own fireside, with Miss Priscilla, 
rosy from her past exertions, smiling opposite 
him, and expressing a kindly interest in all he 
had to tell, delighted him somehow. He 
could not bave accounted for it, but he felt as 
if he would like to go to sleep then and there, 
to the musical accompaniment of clinking sil- 
ver and china and a woman’s voice. Not that 
he ever indulged in an afternoon nap, but he 
felt so soothed and rested, it seemed as if the 
next step must be slumber. But Mr. Hornby 
was polite, if he was anything. He shook off 
the drowsy influence, discussed Mrs. Tom and 
the best way to reach her, feeling more than 
ever how sad it was that Priscilla should fall 
into her clutches, so that before his guest was 
bonneted for her return home, the sun had 
set, and the crescent moon had asserted itself 
boldly in the watery sky. 

**I shall go down to the village with you,” 
Mr. Hornby said, when she wished to say 
good-bye ; and in spite of her demurrings, he 
got his thick boots and overcoat, and sallied 
forth by her side. 

In the air there was the softness of recent 
rain; the stocks and gillyflowers were pour- 
ing out incense to the moon, while an un- 
daunted nightingale sang lustily in a neigh- 
boring tree. 

In the faint light, Miss Priscilla looked as 
pretty as she had done twenty years before, 
and more than once, Mr. Hornby caught him- 
self looking at her furtively, as he had done 
when she had been a dainty girl and he a great 
undeveloped schoolboy. 

And to think of her now as the governness 
to Mrs. Tom's children, snubbed and _patron- 
ized by that pompous person shtennatdld, and 
placed in that position by his intervention, 
too! He grew quite hot when he spoke of it. 
It would be bad enough to lose her out of his 


life; to put her into Mrs. Tom's clutches was | 


unbearable. 


‘But what alternative have I?” she asked, | 


with a little scorn of his pusillanimity. 
‘‘When one is in a strait, one must fit one’s 
self to hard circumstances.” 

They were close to her door now, and he 
put out his hand to detain her when she would 
have raised the knocker. 

‘‘Would you not be happier at Fairview 
with me—as my wife?” he said hesitatingly. 

She wheeled round on him so swiftly that 
she startled him. ; 

“Ts it pity?” she said, with a quiver in her 
voice. 

‘Pity? Who could connect the idea of 
pity with you? Why, I only feel as it I had 
nothing to offer you worthy of your accept- 
ance. 





She did not speak, and he went on after a | 


pause : 
‘I have looked upon you always as the one 


woman in the world worth being faithful to, | 


whether your love rewarded the faithfulness 
or not.” 

For a moment she had a tremulous inclina- 
tion to laugh, but she suppressed it, as she 
suppressed the apt and saucy answer that 
rose to her lips. Life was sad eno - 
out the further complication of nee ugh with- 
rels. - 

‘*Would you have told me this only for my 
extremity ?” she asked softly. ‘ ; 

“I do not think I should have dared.” 

‘Then, in that case, 1am glad I gave my 
money to Edward Glynn.” ; 
_ And all this time, Mrs. Tom's telegram, in 
its orange envelope, was calmly reposing in 
Miss Priscilla’s parlor. Telegrams were rare 
at Fairview, the nearest oflice being three 
miles away, and Miss Priscilla’s Jane had 
never seen one before. 

Jane concluded, from its envelope, also 


from its unstamped condition, that it was far | 


less important than a letter, and never 
thought that it might be wise to send it after 
her mistress. 

“Sorry I cannot go to Fairview,” so ran 
Mrs. Tom's message. ‘*Circumstances have 
arisen to detain me at home. I consider 
you engaged, and shall expect you on the 
Ist.” ; 

‘‘Am grateful for your kindness, but was 
Eroxtouny engaged to remain at Fairview,” 
Miss Prisvilla telegraphed back, while bless- 
ing the laconic mode of communication which 
spared her feelings and her old maidenly 
blushes. q 

Mrs. Tom never thought of the rector’s sec- 
ond marriage without wrath and scorn. At 


his age, and with a sweet godchild like her | 


Georgie to bestow his affections on! And to 
marry a penniless, old-fashioned woman, 
when there was a sister of her own and other 
suitable persons within reach, if making a fool 
of himself was imperative! 

W ith a strong conviction of her own pro- 
bity, Mrs. Tom made up her mind to ignore 
the rector and his wife throughout their fu- 
ture. 

Whatever anguish this decision may have 
caused at the rectory, all signs of it were 
carefully concealed by George and Priscilla, 
and no one seeing them, as hand in hand they 
go down the hillside of life, would ever guess 
that a canker is gnawing at the root of their 
content. 


Jane has replaced Miss Gaunt in the rectory | 


kitchen, but the latter indemnifies herself for 
her wrongs by relating to all her gossips in 
the village, how Miss Priscilla swept and 
dusted herself into the rector's affections. 

As to Edward Glynn, there is every prob- 
ability thas he will prove himself better than 
Mr. Hornby’s opinion of him, and it may be 
that the bread—literally her daily bread— 
which Miss Priscilla flung so lavishly on the 
—— will return abundantly after many 
days. 





General Miscellany. 
From The Daily Advertiser. 


ASCENSION-TIDE, 





Upward with Thee! 

Beyond the cold, thick mists of earth 
That crush each holy thought ; 
Beyond the griefs of mortal birth, 
With restless murmurs fraught; 

Beyond the weary days of toil 
Whose harvest seems but weeds; 

Beyond the nights of heart turmoil 
When hope dies out in needs. 


Upward with Thee! 

Bearing but meagre, ill-ripe sheaves 
As fruit of all our life ; 

Bearing dry and shrivelled leaves, 
Parched by human strife; 

Bearing ‘‘the talent” hid by sloth, 
Wasted,—dgad,—abused ; 

Bearing “the lamp” our hands were loth 
To trim or light,—unused. 


Yet upward still with Thee! 

Thy changeless, perfect love forgives 
The ill our years have wrought; 

Thy arm uglifts each heart that lives, 
To Thee by sorrow brought ; 

Thy mereies are the wings that bear 
Our fainting souls to God; 

Thy angels calm all tears, all care,— 
Prints where Thy feet once trod, 


Upward with Thee! 
Above,—O infinite release! 
Thou bid’st us share Thy rest; 
No earthliness invades that peace, 
Thyself,—erowns Heaven blest! 
Above,—the loved and lost to greet 
Death veiled from mortal sight; 
All partings o’er, in Thee to meet, 
With joy Time cannot blight! 





HERAT. 


Whether the Russian advance upon the 
northwestern frontier of Afghanistan shall be 
stayed at the mountains, or pass on to Herat 
the coming summer, remains to be seen. In 
either case that most ancient city will contin- 
ue to be the centre of the most commanding 

olitical and military interest. Sooner or 
one it must be determined, by skilful diplo- 
macy or much fighting, whether Russia or 
England shall hold that time-honored key to 
Central Asia. 

Meantime, all readers of telegraphic news 
from that quarter, are asking for information 
touching the present condition of the city, 
and its surroundings, and the reasons for its 
apparent importance from commercial and 
military points of view. 

The geographical situation of Herat, 34° 
22/ North Lat., 62° 9 East Long., with its 
elevation of about 2500 feet above the sea, 
gives ita charming climate. The valley in 
which it lies is the granary of Afghanistan, 
and its surrounding gardens yield fruits cor- 
responding with those of Southern Europe. 
Central New Mexico has about the same lati- 
tude, and a similar climate, though less tem- 
perate and somewhat drier. 

The Plain of Herat is well watered by 
canals from the Heri River, and is said to 
contain fully 400 ae miles of arable land. 
The upper ner | of the Heri is described as 
a beautiful rolling country, furnishing the 


finest of lands. Three or four miles 
south of Herat the river is crossed by a mag- 
nificent bridge of thirty-two arches 


The territory tributary to Herat extends 
east and west, from near the sources of the 
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formerly it extended north and south, 200 
miles from the Merv boundary in the north- 
ern limit of Seistan. 

The Russian conquest of Merv has cost 
Herat all its territory on the Plain north of 
the Parapomisus Mountains, and has pushed 
the disputed boundary to within forty miles 
of the city to the north, as the Russians 
claim, or about twice that distance, accord- 
ing to the English and Afghan authorities. 

he city is in the form. of a quadrangle, 
nearly a mile on each side. On the Western, 
Southern and Eastern faces, the lines of de- 
fense are almost straight, and are broken only 
by the great gates and their defenses. The 
Northern line is broken by two gigantic 
earthworks, the old citadel and the new cita- 
del, built of sun-dried bricks. The city wall 
rests on the summit of a huge embankment av- 
eraging 250 feet wide at the base, and fifty 
feet high. ‘The wall proper, which crowns 
this vast earthwork, is twenty-five feet high, 
and fourteen feet thick at the base. It is sur- 
rounded by a ditch forty-six feet wide, and 
sixteen feet deep, and is supported by 150 
semicircular towers. 

The colossal character of these earthworks 
leads Sir Henry Rawlinson to infer that the 
city, as a stronghold, must date from prehis- 
toric times—from that period of Central Asian 
history, which preceded the rise of the 
Achemenian power, and which, in Greek ro- 
mance, is illustrated by the names Bacchus, 
Hercules, and Semiramis. 

Its dominant position with reference to 
Central Asian and Indian affairs, is proved 
by a military history unequaled by any other 
city—a record of more than fifty sieges, un- 
dertaken, as Vambery has pointed out, not 
so much for the sake of the rich soil which 
surrounds Herat, as on account of the desire 
for conquest with which it has inspired, some- 
times India, sometimes Central Asia. 

The population of the city under these 
great vicissitudes of fortune has naturally va- 
ried greatly. In times of great prosperity 
and peace, it has numbered a million or 
more; at other times it has dwindled toa 
few thousand ; now, it is variously estimated 
from 25,000 to 50,000, or more. It is be- 
lieved that the present city comprises only 
the citadel of the city that once covered the 
surrounding plain for many miles.— Scientific 
American. 

A MONUMENT FOR REBEUCA 
NOURSE. 

The descerdants of Rebecca Nourse, who 
was hanged as a witch at Salem Village, J ly 
19th, 1692, and buried at the old homestead 
at Danvers, have erected a monument to her 
memory, over her grave. The monument 
has been covered in, and will be unveiled and 
dedicated at the third annual reunion of her 
descendants, Jply 20th. The ins riptions 
are as follows: 

REBECCA NOURSE 





YARMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
1621. 
SAI M, MAS&S., 
1692. 
LINES BY JOHN G. WHITTIEI 
O, Christian martyr, who for truth could die 


When all about thee owned the hideous lie; 

The world, redeemed from Superstition’s sway, 

Is breathing freer, fur thy sake, to-day. : 

On the reverse 

Accused of witchcraft, she declared: “Iam inno- 
cent, and God will clear my innocency.” 

Once acquitted, yet falsely condemned, she suffered 
death, July 19, 1692. 

In loving memory of her Christian 
then fully attested by forty of her 
monument is erected, July, 1885. 


character, even 
neighbors, this 





| 





| A Lesson iy Woripty Puiosorny.— 
| «Did you ever notice,” inquired a stock 
| drover, ‘‘the close resemblance between a 
| car-load of steers and the human race? You 
| say you can't ? 
| ‘Well, I can, I've been shipping cattle 
| for thirty years, and I’ve often thought of it. 
You see it is the business of the steers to hold 
| each other up—a kind of mutual help associa- 
tion, as it were. That’s the way men ought 
to be. But the critters k and crowd 


so 


hook 


| that the first thing you know one of ’em is 
An’ alter 
| they get one down, do they crowd one side | 


down. Just like the human race. 


| ? No sir-ee! 


and give him a chance to get up 


They just proceed to walk on him and tram- | 


og: sate an 
| ple him into sausage. That's just the way 


| with human nature.”— Chicago Herald. 
| 


Anotukr Natrurat Mistakre.—**What a 
| playful. lamb!” exclaimed a city man as he 


| watched an old ram trying to batter down a 
| stone wall. ‘I did not know they were so 
| full of fun.” 
| Heel” 
| **He’s mad, he is, 
| lamb, he’s a ram.” 

‘Dear me! , I 

lamb.” 

‘*Guess he'd better change butchers,” mused 

the farmer, as he moved off. 


the 
and 


farmer, 
besides, he 


echoed satirically. 


ain’t no 


thought it was a spring 
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Is your Blood 
Get a remedy 


Impure. 
thatis known t 
possess merit. Wegcetine has 
been tried and not found 
Wanting. Whatever the cause 
of the poisoned condition. 
|Vegetine will restore and 
strengthen 


Secrofulous Humors have 





; . 
wen, are being cured daily by 

jthe use of Vegetine. We can 

jshow testimonials or refer 

jyou to the parties in proof 

jof this. 


Dyspepsia and all the um- 
| pleasant effects of indigestion 
are at once relieved by the 
use of Vegetine 
Salt Rheum and all dis- 
eases of the skin disappear 
Vegetine is faithfully 





For Liver and Kidney 
Complaint you will find Veg 
etine a most valuable remedy 


“Oh how tired Iam” is so 
often heard An impure con- 
dition of the blood will always 
produce this feeling and it is 
jsure to be relieved by the use 
of Vegetine . 


Ladies who have used Veg- 
etine, and the numbe of such 
] are loudin its praise 
a3 a remedy for diseases pe- 
culiar to their sex 


5 large, 


| 

| 
I 

| 

| 

| ‘ 

| Nervous Safferer you can 


use nothing so sure to furnish 
you sleep and rest as Vegetine. 


IVEGETINE 


ld by 
s 3 


ull Druggists, 














Entirely 
VEGETABLE 





COSTIVENESS 


Biliousness, Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, Diseases of 
the Kidneys, Torpid Liver 
Rheumatism, Dizziness, 
Sick Headache, Loss of 
Appetite, Jaundice, Erup 


tions and Skin Diseases. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Preps., Burlington, Vt. 
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Have you got one of the 
beautiful Panel Pictures 
that are given away with 
“Welcome Soap?” They 
are going very fast, and 
the Soap is always wel- 
come in every family. 


MESPYLES 





f WV ‘GO 


me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
eop6 erie vail) 

Downright Cruelty. 

To permit yourself and family to 

“Suffer!” 

With sickness when it can be prevented and 
cured so easily 

With Hop Bitters | ' ! 








F All the wonderful and miraculous cures.” 
The unrivalled and peerless medicines. ’ 


And note the following :-— 


DR, THOMAS’ ECLECTRIC 
made the following cures, proof of 
Proprietors can furnish on application. 


or 
which 


has 
the 


Toothache ....im 5 Minutcs 


Earache.......-. “2 ‘“ 
Backache.....“* 2 Hours 
Lamencss -.... ‘* 2 Days 
Coughs........- ** 20 Minutes 
HMoarseness...“* x Hour 
ides ccccene ** 24 Hours 

{ ore Throat...‘ 12 66 
Deafness -... -- ‘© 2 Days 


PainofBurn..“* 5 Minutes 
Painof Scald.“ 5§ 66 


Croup it will ease in § minutes, and positively 
cure any case when used at the outset, 

Remember that Dr. Thomas’ Felectric Of 
is only so cents per bottle, and « pot 


farther than half a dozen of 








Having experienced a great deal of 
“Trouble!” from indigestion, so much so that I 
came near losing my 
Life! 
My trouble always came after eating any fuod 
However light 
And digestible. 


For two or three hours at a time 
through the most 
Excruciating pains, 
“And the only way I ever got” 
“Relief!” 
Was by throwing up all my 


No one can conceive the pains that I had to go 


stomach contained, 


through, until 
“At last?” 
I was taken! 
bed and 
Could eat nothing!” 
My sufferings were so that I called two doctors 


“So that for three weeks I lay in 


to give something that would stop the pain; 

Efforts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

“About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle 
of 

One! 


in four hours I took the 


Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 
“Sick !” 


Hour, from the same cause since. 


I have recommended it to hundreds of others. 
You have no such 
“Acvocate as I am.""—Geo. Kendall, Allston, 


Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Adrocate, Texas, April 21, °83. Dear 


Editor I have tried your Hop Bitters, and find 
they are good for any complaint. The best medi- 
cine I ever used in my family. H. TALENER. 


ae” None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. 401? 


IKIONEY- WORT} 
DOES hy 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF D 
° 


KIDNEY DISEASES 
N 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 














Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jat e nstipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raet 
vous Disorders and all Female Complaints. 

te SOLID PROOF OF THIS. 
If WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the crgans 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normalpewer to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 
have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRIGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 
yuu, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 


iKIDNEY-WORT| DNEY-WORTE 


WHO MAKES 
5 Ton Wagon Scales, 


Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brase 
Tare Beam and Beam Box, for 


SGO anu 


JONES he pays the freight—for free 

Price List mention this paper aod 

address JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
























NATURE’S CURE. 


“MORSES ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, " 


es the material acure io 


© turn 


rience that at last, feeling satisfiee of its curati 
he has offered it to the afflicted 


and test its 





powers, 

Try once more 

Sold by all druggists. Call for 

ASPARAGUS KIDNEY CURE, 

“CHARLES H. MORSE, Esq., Proprietor, Hollis 
ton, Mass. WEEKS & PorrEeR and Gro. C. Goon. | 
win & Co., Boston, Wholesale Agents. 31 | 


wonderful powers. 
MORSE’S 
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THE GREAT C 


Giveawa 
of their 4 








‘ with re 

BANDor M Hose Tea Setsof 44 8 OF 

White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces will $20 or. 

ters. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 

will mail you our Club Rook containing a complete 

Premium & Price List, THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THEDINGEE & CONARDCO'S — 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSE 


ur Great Specialt i i j 
Rose TSisven strong Pot L.. dieprivating 
bloom, safely by i all Post Offices. 
Srrlepdic Varieties, your choice, all labeled, for 
Ii 12 for $2; 35 tor; 100 for #1204 


Iso 
OTHER VARIETIES 2,3, & | FOR $ 1 


according to value, id fi 
egantly — and eho poets? im sorts 
ress, THE DINGEER & CON Y 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester toe pe 
that people want, i. Guy 


10teop6 
NEY THE PEOPLES’ CYCLorE- 


Hietoee ee Vols. sold. Riprpatn's UNITED STATES 
a , ¥ soee.000 Vols. sold.) GASKELL’s ( OMPEN.- 
= Ay ORMS (213,000 Vols. sold.) Tue Pror.ies 
one roar to be issued.) TREASURY OF THOUGHT; 

ck, HOME and HEAVEN (New.) Tue Wor.p: 


—Historical 
men — Actual (about ready.) Active sales. 





immediate 





ssi idheatianinenitieinemey 
can be made selling good, 
useful, everyday books, 





s MARTIN GARRISON & CO., 
52150 70 Milk Street, opposite the P. O., Boston 


THE POULTRY WORLD 


AS BEEN PUBLISHED O 

_ teen years. Ts the best Monthly Mavesine es 
published upon fowl-keeping, for pleasure and f. 4 
profit. Splendidly illustrated. Practical. sitter 


$1.25 PER vy 


R EAR. 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY YARD, 


The only weekly Journal in existence whi 

exclusively to poultry. $1.50 ch is deveted 

cals to one pr snes #3. per year. Both periodi- 

H. H. STODDARD, 
Editor and Publisher, 


Seta" bit Ct. 
artfor d, . 





Mil, F; 
HELP FURNISHED, otic ints 


Farmers can get winterservice, save po — 
, 


prove. 
Northampton, Mass. 





time to read, think and plan, wisdom 
CHARLES T PARSONS, Age 








Milkmaid Brand, 


babies than uncondensed milk. 








Heri to the Persian frontier, about 300 miles ; 
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ANGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED 
Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box3773,} 


MILK. 


Sold everywhere, 





I had to go | 


their | 


contents | 





MASSACHUSETTS 


HE AGRICULTU- 
RAL COLLEGE 

free scholarships, each of which i 

tuition These scholarships will be g 

young men who can pass the entrar 

which is not difficult rhe College is 

delightful town of Amherst, in the f ‘ 

necticut, on a beautiful farm of 404 cre | 

a thorough English education, a ¢ i know 

| Agriculture, Engineering, Che . a 

many other sciences. In short lits a gma 

become a practical farmer, or t nt ! r 

study the professions I { 

and the physical trai g such tha g m 

who have entered w | h, have 

home not 

mind, but strong in ] I 

those receiving the s 

a year, and an indus 

sires, & portior if tt i 

without interfering with his 

farmer's son, OF ung 


good education, should apply at 


has a 





only wit w stored and disci; 


itcun earn, it le 
tat work ont 

aily College d 

man who want 

t once for o1 of 

iculars, addre I 

Mass t 


further 


larships For part 
GREENOUGH, Amherst, 


sche 
J. 


WARRIOR 


DISC 


HARROW 


AND LEVELLER. 


Embodies all the latest 
Wheel Harrows, and 
periority over all othe 





Send for Circular 
and our Illustrated Almanac for 1885. 


WARRIOR MOWER CO., 


Little Falls, N. ¥., 218. Market St., Boston 


Steopl4 


REID’S 


SPS cleaner 


| SIMPLEST & BEST 





s Ul 
BUTTER WORKER! 
Most Effective and Convenient 
Seven Different Sizes 

Also Power Workers 
Butter Printers, Shipping Boxes 
& ular, Ag" W 
Philad’a. * 
BRECK & SONS, Boston, 





A.H. REID, 
JOS, 


Mass. 


Pat. Channel Can Creamery, 


Use I) ‘ now \ ver 
I s Make more but tha i 
ther proce , wit es ‘ We manu 
facture Churns, Butter Workers, 
ete I : rele ‘ re we 
| have no agents 
| Agents wanted = f 
| WM. E. LINOOLN,CO., Warren, M 
| and Ft. Atkinsen, W ‘ 





AWARD! 


il Ex! 


HIGHEST 
A Silver Medal, at the 15th Ann 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mec 


STOVER WINDMILL. 


This old and reliable mill is the simplest ACM 
\ ip 
and durable ndmill Sane 


ry farmer or ¢ 


han 





strongest, most 





} made Eve ther 


| person intending to purchase 
should examine it. It take 
care of itseifin gales, has but 
| three oiling places, turns on 
| anti-friction ball-bearings, wi equi 





and has no superior in finish 
Send for Cata 


no otling, 
poe <° workmanship 
ogue and testimonials 
HENRY W. PEABODY & CO., Sole New 
|} 13tlz Agents, Room 17, Masor i 








m TRADE MARK, 
Never varies, does not contain 


one particle of the adultera- 
tions used to reduce the cost of 


PURE GOODS 
But DOES possess the FULL 
VALUE of every Legitimate 
Washing Quality, which gives 
it every advantage over Soaps 
of doubtful character; practi- 
cally recommended by other 
manufacturers in imitating it. 
None should be deceived, how- 
ever, as the word WELCOME 
and the Clasped Hands are 
stamped on every bar. 


dy for the above a by its use 
’ oret kinda fl @ 8 ar a 
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thousands of cus: the w 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my f tsefficacy 
that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE ret witha VAL- 


UABLE TREATISE on this disease. t fferer. G ex 
press & P, O, aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 161 Pear! St. N. ¥ 
26:47 


Bro. Jonathan’s Jokes 


M pages, Iinatrated, 8 
Post 


Excelsior Publishing House, 20 & 31 Beckman St., New York. 


maid, for T we ( te 
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5 j ae i Be “) A 
OPIUM SLAVERY! 
RAN GateSepeator Ma 
SI fart te Opti nt Morphin Wabi 


ner 
able cure, end cd by tt 
Quackery, D tor Hu confinement. res 
traint, orinterference business, PAMEPUL I 
with f part « 
dorsement test " f 
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